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ABSTRACT 

This module » one in a series of performance-based 
teacher education learning packages, focuses on a specific skill that 
vocational educators need to create appropriate learning environments 
and to plan and manage instruction that is well-suited to the 
learning and psychological needs of today's adults. The purpose of 
the module is to help the teacher manage the adult instructional 
process effectively. Introductory material provides terminal and 
enabling objectives, a list of resources, and general information. 
The main portion of the module includes two learning experiences 
based on the enabling objectives: (1) identify instructional 
techniques and activities appropriate for use with adults and (2) 
critique case studies on modifying the learning environment for adult 
students. Each learning experience presents activities with 
information sheets, samples, worksheets, checklists, and self-checks 
with model answers. Optional activities are provided. Completion of 
these two learning experiences should lead to achievement of the 
terminal objective through the third and final learning experience 
that requires (1) an actual teaching situation in which to manage the 
adult instructional process, and (2) a teacher performance assessment 
by a resource person. An assessment form is included. (YLB) 
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FOREWORD 



This module is one of a series of over 130 performanca-baoed 
teacher education (PBTE) lea.Ping packages focusinc, upon 
specific professional competencies of occupattcnal instrb^tors 
(teachers, trainers). The competencies upon which these mod.Jes 
are based were identified and verified through resea.rh as be- 
ing impoaant to siccessful teaching. The modules are suitable 
for the preparation of instructors in all occupational areas. 

Each .nodule prov les learning experiences that integrate theory 
and application, each culminates with cn tenon-referenced assess- 
ment of the instructor's performance of the specified competerr 
cy The materials are designed for use by teachers-in-train.ng 
working individually or in groups under the direction and vnth the 
assistance of teacher educators or others qualified to act as 
resource persons. Resource persons should be skilled in the 
teacher competencies being developed and should be thoroughly 
oriented to PBTE concepts and procedures before using these 
materials. 

The design of the materials provides considerable flexibility for 
planning and conducting performance-based training programs 
for preservice and mservice instructors, as well as business- 
industry-labor trainers, to meet a wide variety of individual needs 
and interests The materials are intended for use by local educa- 
tion agencies, postsecondary institutions, state departments of 
education, universities and colleges, and others responsible for 
the professional development of instructors 

The PBTE nriodules in Category N— Teaching Adults— are de- 
signed to enable adult ins jctors to create appropriate learning 
environments and to plan and manage instruction that is well 
suited to the learning and psychological needs of today's adults. 
The modules are based upon 50 competencies identiiisd and 
verified as unique and important to the instruction of adults. 

Many individuals have contributed to the research, development, 
field review, and revision of these training materials. Apprecia- 
tion is extended to the following individuals who, as members 
of the UACUM analysis panel, assisted National Center staff in 
the Identification of the competency statements upon which this 
category of modules is based: Doe Hentschel, State University 
of New York at Brockport; David Holmes, Consortium of the 



California State University, Joanne Jorz, JWK International Cor- 
poration, Virginia, jean Lowe, Fairfax County Public Schools, 
Virg.nia, Jim Menapace, BOC/Lansing-General Motors, 
Michigan, Norma Milanovich, University of New Mexico, Cuba 
Miller. Sequoia Adult S :hool, California, Donald Mocker, Univer- 
sity ot Missouri, and Michael A, Spewock. Indiana University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Appreciation is also extended to the following individuals for their 
critical field reviews of the six modules in the N category during 
the development process. Edward K. Allen, Donna Baumbach, 
Ronald J. Bula, Madelyn R, Callahan, Deborah Clavin, Joe 
Cooney, Yvonne Ferguson, Howard Harris, Ronald Hilton, David 
Holmes, Donna E. Johnson, Edward V Jones, Russell Kratz, Jean 
Lowe, Frances Malanga, Donald L Martin, Sandy McGechaen, 
Norma Milanovich, Audni Miller-Beach, Donald Mocker, Christa 
Oxford, Wilham Reese, Rick Schau, Steven E. Sorg, Michael A. 
Spewock, Neal Wiggin, and James L. Wright. 

Recognition for major individual roles in the development of these 
matenals is extended to the following National Center staff. Harry 
N. Drier, AssociaiS Director, Development Division, and Robert 
E. Norton, Prograr.j Director, for leadership and direction of the 
project, Lois G. Harrington, Pro^iram Associate, for training of 
mod lie writers, assistance m the conceptualization and develop- 
ment of the materials, and mai i»enance of quality control, David 
J. Kalamas, Graduate Research Associate, for development of 
illustration specifications; Susan Dziure for initial art work; and 
Shellie Tremaine and Cheryl Salyers, for their word processing. 

Special recognition is also extended to the staff at AAVIM for their 
invaluable contributions to the quality of the final printed products, 
particularly to Sylvia Conine for typesetting, to Mantyn MacMiilan 
for module layout, design, and final art work, and to George W. 
Smith. Jr for supervision of the module production process 
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The National Center for Research in Vocational Education's mis- 
sion IS to increase the ability of diverse agerWes, institutions, and 
organizations to solve educational problems relating to mdr/idual 
career planning, preparation, and progression. The National Center 
fulfills Its mission by: 

• Generating knowledge through research 

• Developing educational programs and products 

• Evaluating individual program .leeds and outcomes. 

• Providing Infomiation for rahonal planning and policy 

• Installing educational programs and products 

• Operating information systems and services. 

• Conducting leadership development rnd training programs 
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The Anencan Association for Vocational Instructionai Matenals 
(AAVIM) IS a nonprofit natio 'al institute. 

The institute IS a cooperative effort of universities, colleges and 
divisions of vocational and technical education m the United States 
and Canada to provide for excellence m instructiona] matenals. 

Direction is given by a representative from each of the states, 
provinces and temtones AAVIM also works closely with teacher 
organizations, government agenaes and industry. 



INTRODUCTION 



It's your first time before a class of adult learners. 
Most of them are as old as or older than you. You 
can se>L a lot of experience, a little trepidation, some 
pretty high expectations, and signs of some very 
complicated lives shining out of their eyes. It's both 
exciting and challenging. 

How are you going to relate to these learners? 
Establish rapport? Create a comfortable atmosphere 
that is conducive to learning? How will you help them 
develop confidence in themselves as learners? How 
will you encourage them to take an active part in the 
learning activities and to assume responsibility for 
meeting their own educational goals? 

What instructional techniques will you use? How 
will you ensure that your techniques and materials 
meet their Individual needs? At the same time, what 
will it take to get them functioning as a group, not 
just as individuals with individual needs? 

What other needs or problems could interfere with 
their getting the most out of your instruction? And 
what is your role in helping them deal with their 
difficulties? 



All these questions— about techniques, rapport, 
atmosphere, and individual and group needs— relate 
to the instructional process. The selection and use 
of instructional techniques, of course, is a key part 
of that process. Many of the techniques you will use 
with adult learners are the same as for learners at 
any age. And, as v/ith other age gioups, the instruc- 
tional process requires more than putting together 
a ''casserole" of instructional techniques. 

In managing the instructional p.'-ocess, you must 
consider not just what instructional techniques you 
will use, but all aspects of the instructional environ- 
ment, including the psychological, physical, and in- 
tellectual aspects. Instruction must be a unified, 
coherent process, which is carefully planned and 
carried out with the characteristics and needs of 
adult learners in mind. 

This module is designed to help you manage the 
adult instructional process effectively. First, it pro- 
vides an overview of a wide range of instructional 
techniques. Then, it focuses on specific instructional 
strategies and ways of modifying the learning en- 
vironment that are particularly effective with adults. 



ABOUT THIS MODULE 



Objectives 




Enabling Objectives: 

1 . After completing t^.e required 'eading, identify instruc- 
tional techniques and activities appropriate fo" use in 
adult instructional situations described in given case 
situations {Learning Experience I). 

2. After completing the required reading, critique the per- 
formance of the instructors described in given case 
studies in modifying the learninr environment for adult 
learners {Learning Experience II). 

Prerequisites 

To complete this module, you must have knowledge of the 
characteristics of adult learners and the process of adult 
development. If you do not already meet this requirement, 
meet with your resource person to determine what method 
you will use to do so. One option is to complete the infor- 
mation and practice activities in the following module: 
• Prepare to Work with Adult Learners, Module N-1 

Resources 

A list of the outside resources that supplement those con- 
tained within the module follows. Check with your resource 
person (1) to determine the availability and the location 
of these resources, (2) to locate additional references in 
your occupational specialty, and (3) to get assistance in 
setting up activities with peers or observations of skilled 
teachers, If necessary. Your resource person may also be 
contacted if you have any difficulty with directions or in 
assessing your progress at any time. 

Learning Experience i 

Optional 

References: The National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education. Professional Teacher Educa- 
tion Module Series; Category C: Instructional Execu- 
tion (29 modules). Athens, GA: American Association 
for Vocational Instructional Materials, 1977-85. 
Reference: Current Index to Journals in Education 
through which you can locate journal articles relating 
to the use of specific instructional techniques with 
adults, 

A group of peers to participate in a seminar in which 
you can practice using various instructional tech- 
niques. 



Learning Experience II 

Optional 

A classroom that you can *^isit to observe instructional 
techniques being used with adults. 

Learning Experience III 

Required 

An actual teaching situation in which you can manage 
the adult instructional process. 
A resource person to evaluate your competency in 
managing the adult instructional process. 

General Information 

For information about the general organization of each 
performance-based teacher education (PBTE) module, 
general procedures for its use, and terminology that is 
common to all the modules, see About Using the National 
Center's PBTE Modules on the Inside back cover. For 
more in-depth information on how to use the modules in 
teacher/trainer education programs, you may wish to refer 
to three related documents: 

The Student Guide to Using Perforrnance-Based Teacher 
Education Materials is designed to help orient preservice and 
inse'^ice teachers and occupational trainers to PBTE in 
general and to the PBTE materials. 

The Resource Person Guide to Using Performance-Based 
Teacher Education Materials can help prospective resource 
persons to guide and assist preservice and mservice teachers 
and occupational trainers in the development of professional 
teaching competencies through use of the PBTE modules 
It also includes lists of all the module competencies, as well 
as a listing of the supplementary resources and the addresses 
where they can be obtained. 

The Guide to the Implementation of Performance'B'\sed 
Teacher Education is designed to help those who will ad- 
minister the PBTE program. It contains answers to implemen- 
tation questions, possible solutions f ? problems, and alter- 
native courses of action. 
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Learning Experience I 
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A key factor in meeting the needs of adult learners is providing a variety of 
instruciional techniques. For a review of some o* the many techniques that 
can be used with adults, read the following information sheet. 



VARYING YOUR INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNIQUES 



The instructional techniques used with adults are, 
in large part, the same as those used with younger 
students. And, just as a good teacher of younger 
students varies the techniques used, so must you 
as a good teacher of adults. 

The point is, however, that with adult students, 
variety is critical. Younger students bring a wide 
range of abilities, talents, interests, and experiences 
to the learning situation; adults may bring an even 
wider range. They may have widely varying goals 
and expectations. They may have physiological char- 
acteristics (e.g., hearing loss or visual impairment) 
you will need to consider. And if they are to remain 
in the program, they will expect the program to 
satisfy their needs, not only in terms of content but 
also in terms of instructional approach. 

You will need to provide variety in two ways: (1) 
vary the instructional techniques and resources you 
use and (2) offer alternatives from which learners can 
choose. Adults need to be allowed to decide for 
themselves how they will learn or practice some of 
the course content. This does more than provide 
variety. It gives them some control in tailoring the 
instructional process to meet their learning needs. 

Of course, not every adult is ready to take control 
right away. Some adults come to the clasiiroom 
motivated, self-directed, and eager. Others may be 
unsure and might need to be encouraged, bolstered, 
and prodded. You wili need to be sensitivs to 
learners' needs and help them work toward assum- 
ing more of a decision-making role. 



The following are some of the ways in which you 
can provide variety in the learning activities you offer. 

• Grouping— Provide opportunities for large- 
group and small-group interaction and for in- 
dividual study. 

• Learning modality— To address their different 
learning modality preferences, offer learners the 
chance to acquire knowledge and skill through 
different senses. Include hearing (auditory); 
seeing, watching, examining, reading (visual); 
and hands-on activities (tactile). 

• Study skills— Include opportunities to apply 
such skills as reading, writing, observing, lis- 
tening, speaking, collecting, memorizing, prac- 
ticing, problem solving, making/doing, and 
constructing/creating. 

• Types of assignments— Provide in-class and 
outside assignments, supervised and indepen- 
dent study, and paper-and-pencil work and ap- 
plied performance. 

• Levels of conceptual skill— Plan activities in 
which students need to make inferences, draw 
conclusions, reason, analyze, consider different 
perspectives, organize and express ideas, and 
apply knowledge in a different context. 

• Learner and teacher roles— Set up activities 
in which the students are learning from you, 
learning from their peers, teaching their peers, 
teaching you, or functioning as a member of a 
team. Likewise, vary your own role as informa- 
tion giver, facilitator, resource person, or 
learner. 



instructional Techniques: An Overview 



In this section are presented some of the many 
instructional techniques and resources that you can 
use to provide variety in teaching adults. As you 
review these techniques, it is important io keep a few 
points in mind. 

The first relates to educational setting and the ter- 
minology used to describe it. The teaching of adults 
takes place in many different settings: schools, busi- 
ness offices, laboratories, factories, branches of the 



YMCA. and community centers, to name only a few. 
Adults may be learning technical or management 
skills on company time, preparing for advancement 
or career change on their own time, or simply broad- 
ening their horizons. To accommodate and discuss 
such a wide range of possibilities, it is necessary lo 
settle on a few key terms and define them broadly. 

Therefore, the term classroom in this module 
refers to all the places where instruction may take 
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place, from classroom to storefront to plant floor of 
a factory. The term organization refers to the entity 
that is offering instruction, it may be a school, a busi- 
ness, an industry, a county program, or another type 
of organization. The term administrator refers to the 
people who manage the business of education or 
training: principals, deans, supervisors, training 
directors, and others. 

The second point relates to flexibility. Every 
teaching situation is different. You may be teaching 
in a program in which instructors have a great deal 
of freedom to mold the curriculum to the needs of 
the learners. Or, at the other extreme, your situa- 
tion may be one in which the curriculum is rigidly 
set, because of organizational policy or occupational 
standards. Most likely, your degree of flexibility falls 
somewhere between these two extremes. You will 
need to determine how you can best provide instruc- 
tional variety within the confines of your own 
situation. 

The final point relates to brevity. The descriptions 
that follow are intentionally brief. They are intended 
to provide an overview of the wide range of tech- 
niques and resources that are available to you. De- 
tailed information related to each technique is 
available in many other educational texts, as well as 
in other modules in the PBTE series. 

Oral Piesentations 

When one speaks of oral presentation, the old 
standby "lecturing" comes to mind. However, oral 
presentations can take numerous forms, and there 
are many ways to make them interesting and effec- 
tive. In most cases, effective presentations are not 
strictly oral, but are supplemented through some 
other modality, often visual. Oral presentations may 
be formal or informal, given to a group or to an in- 
dividual, and used in various settings. An oral 
presentation is not always given by the teacher. At 
times it may be given by a guest speaker, a field trip 
guide, or a student. 

Illustrated talk. This kind of presentation may be 
given formally— standing in front of the class and 
serving as a dispenser of information— or 
informally— perhaps sitting around in a group, en- 
couraging the students' participation. The size of the 
group and the students' familiarity with the topic 
often affect the degree of formality, although with an 
adult group, an informal approach is often most 
effective. 




Key points in the talk may be illustrated both oral- 
ly and visually. The following are common means 
of giving verbal and visual illustrations: 



Verbal 

• Analogies 

• Frames of 
reference 

• Anecdotes 

• Examples 



Visual 

• Chalkboard 

• Flannel board 

• Flip chart 

• Graphics 

• Listing, diagramming 

• Audiovisuals 



lllustrateu talks are most effective when they are 
carefully structured with an introduction, key points, 
and summary. They should be suited to students' 
level of understanding, the nature of the material, 
the group size, and your teaching style. Finally, they 
should provide an opportunity for student feedback. 

Demonstration. Although demonstration could be 
categorized as a visual technique, it must necessaii- 
ly be both visual and oral to be effective. The oral 
part of a demonstration gives it structure and drives 
home the point that the visual part is intended to 
make. 
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You can demonstrate a manipulative skill (e.g.. 
loading a camera), a concept (e.g., nr-^tric equiva- 
lence), or a principle (e.g., Boyle*s law). All take 
careful planning and preparation and should include 
the following: 

• Verbal introduction 

• What will be demonstrated 

• How it relates to past experience and to 
future activities 

• Definitions of new terms 

• Motivational matorial 

• Explanation of each step as it is pe^ormed 

• Comments on key points and safety practices 

• Summary of the material that has been pre- 
sented 

The class members are asked key questions dur- 
ing the demonstration and are encouraged to ask 
their own questions for clarification. The summary 
may take the form of a hands-on activi^;. For exam- 
ple, you may ask a learner to perform an operation 
while you narrate and then ask another learner to 
perform and narrate his or her own performance. 

Demonstration is a very useful technique in oc- 
cupational education if the group size and room 
setup permit everyone to see and hear clearly. A 

• well-presented demonrtration can also be 
videotaped for future use. 

Oral questioning. This technique consists of pos- 
ing questions to the class during a lesson. You can 
use oral questioning in conjunction with many other 
instructional techniques (e.g., demonstration, group 
discussion, illustrated talk, and project work), and 
it can serve a variety of purposes: 

• Motivating learners to participate in a discussion 

• Providing opportunities for learners to practice 
self-expression 

• Stimulating thinking and reasoning skills 

• Allowing you to discover the abilities and in- 
teresio of the individuals in the class and to 
learn from the students 

• Providing information about learners* progress 

Questions can be designed so that they require 
learners to apply knowledge at different levels. For 
example: 

• flecognize/recall— Information is repeated. 

• Process/apply— Information is used in an il- 
lustration, example, or solution. 

• Deduce/infer— Deductions and inferences are 
made from applying the information. 

In this way, oral questioning can be tailored to more 
and less capable individuals. 



There are a few potential disadvantages of oral 
questioning. For example, the questions must be 
well developed to elicit the desired response level. 
A poorly worded question may hamper rather than 
help the instructional process. It is a good idea to 
prepare questions in advance until you become used 
to the technique. In large groups, it may be difficult 
for students to hear— especially if any individuals in 
the class have hearing problems. Oral questioning 
may be time-consuming, and a discussion can 
become unbalanced if assertive members of the 
class are allowed to dominate while quiet class 
members are overlooked. 

However, when handled with sensitivity, this 
technique can be excellent for use with adults. It can 
help create an atmosphere of respect and equality 
in the classroom and can provide a forum for learn- 
ers to share their experiences with the others in the 
group. 

Subject matter experts. People are a very impor- 
tant resource for an instructor. A subject matter ex- 
pert, or resource person, can be invited to talk to the 
class about a variety of subjects. Such a person 
might, for example, be any one of the following: 

• A skilled worker who uses the most up-to-date 
equipment 

• A labor market expert who can discuss employ- 
ment conditions 

• A personnoi manager who has valuable insights 
on how older workers can market their 
experience 

• A counselor who can discusr ways to cope with 
stress during a midlife career change 

• Another adult learner who has experiences to 
share or who has completed the program and 
can give examples of its relevance 

• Another person who can add a new dimension 
to your curriculum 

Using a subject matter expert provides a break 
from normal classroom routine. A carefully selected 
speaker can also motivate students by providing a 
model of success, bring an element of down-to-earth 
realism to the instruction, and help to maintain 
linkages with the community. Coaching speakers 
before their talks can help them meet your expecta- 
tions. Sometimes, when particular experts cannot 
come to your class at the time you need them, it is 
possible to audio- ur videotape their presentations 
or to talk to them by means of a teleconference. 

Field trips. A field trip is a visit by an individual 
or a group to a place outside the regular learning 
environment. It is designed to achieve objectives that 
cannot be achieved as well through other means— 
for example, seeing a procoss firsthand, seeing the 
most up-to-date equipment in use. or experiencing 
the atmosphere of a particular work setting. 



Field trips are a natural part of business or industry 
training because the oKice or plant provides an ex- 
cellent site. The class can be taken on short walk- 
ing tours within the facility to observe equipment, 
systems, or situations the trainees will fare n the 
job. 

Often a field trip involves a guided tour. If there 
are opportunities for more than one type of ex- 
perience at the same sile. the class may be divided 
Into smaller groups and rotated among the points 
of Interest. In addition to providing concrete learn- 
ing experiences, field trips give learners firsthand ex- 
perience and enable them to appreciate the rele- 
vance and importance of what they are learning in 
class. 

When the site for a field trip is well selected, the 
trip well planned and conducted, and the experience 
worthy of class time, field trips can be an effective 
strategy for teaching adults. One way to ensuro that 
111 these criteria are met is to involve the students 
in every aspect of planning to ensure the trip meets 
their needs. It \i\ also helpful to precede the trip with 
a handout and discussion of points or questions and 
to follow the trip with a discussion. 

Group Process Activities 

Group process activities depend on student partici- 
pation and interaction as a primary means of instruc- 
iion. These techniques are usually informational to 
some extent: the learners actively engage in present- 
ing, sharing, or proceirsing information. Although 
these techniques are not generally a very efficient 
means c presenting information, the exchange of 
ideas among learners contributes to the development 
of selt-awareness, problem- solving skills, inter- 
personal skills, and skill in breaking down communi- 
cation barriers. Group process activities are especially 
appropriate for adult learners who need to d'^velop 
their capacity for salf-direction and decision niakirg 

Group discussion. This type of discussion usually 
involves the whole class, although it can be used 
with smaller groups. The purpose of a group discus- 
sion is to share information on a given topic and to 
analyze and evaluate that information. The ultimate 
goal may be to leach a definite decision, or simply 
to exchange ideas. 

The group leader (you or a student) keeps the 
discussion on track. Ideally, all members of the class 
participate in the discussion, so that a variety of view- 
points is revealed. In many cases, it is also impor- 
tant that each learner serve as a discussion leader 
at some point. With good leadership, a group discus- 
sion can stimulate thought and analysis, encourage 
interpretations of the facts, and develop new at- 
titudes or change old ones. 



Pnnei discL sslon. A panel discussion is a small- 
croup discussion among a few people, conducted Sa 
fn front of an audience. The panelists may be out- 
s*de experts or class members. The rr^ost appropri- 
ate topics for panel discussions sre cnes that are 
of immediate concern to the class and somewjiat 
controversial in nature. 

E?.on mcTiber of the panel is responsible for one 
aspect of the topic. The panelists need to bs general- 
ly prepared on the whcle topic and thoroughly pre- 
pared on their own subtopics. The Jiscuc^ion is 
directed by a moderator who introduces the topic, 
poses questions to the panel members, and keeps 
the discussion balanced and moving along. The 
panelists do not actually give prepared presenta- 
tions. Rather, they respond to questions on their 
topics and react to other members* comments. 

The rest of the class listens to the panel discus- 
sion and afterward may ask questions of the panel 
members. Class members will fl.-d these oppor- 
tunities even more worthwhile if they are asked to 
develop a list of questions before the presentation. 
This helps them focus on specific points in the 
discussion and to refine their listening skills. 

Symposium- This is a more forrr^al ^ype of discus- 
sion format than the previous two, in that several 
speakers give prepared presentations on different 
aspects of an issue rather than discuss the issue in- ^ 
formally. Usually, the presenters are outside ^ 
speakers who are experts on the given topics. 
However, it is possible to set up a symposium in 
which the presenters are students, especially when 
the students have special expertise in their fields. 
The presentations may be followed either by a panel 
diGci"?sion among the speakers or by a nuestion- 
and-answer period involving the audience. 

Brainstorming- This technique is especially well 
suited for involving learners in a spontaneous dis- 
cussion for the purpose of generating ideas or sug- 
gestions on a specific topic. It is also useful for 
developing fresh ideas upon which to base later 
planning (e.g.. topics and activities to include in the 
course that will meet students' needs and specific 
ways to apply information from the course). 

A brainstormii session is guided by a leader 
(either you or a student) who keeps the discussion 
moving and ensures that c ain ground rules are 
followed. The ideas are written down by a recorder. 
All relevant ideas are welcomed and accepted; they 
are not evaluated or criticized during the session. 
Discussion and assessment are saved for a later 
time. 
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Brainstorming, when well planned and done with 
sensitivity, has the advantages of involving the partici- 
pants, stimulating creativity, breaking down com- 
munication barriers, and generating valuable ideas. 
The positive atmosphere encourages all participants 
to contribute ideas. 

Buzz group. In the buzz group technique, the 
class breaks into small groups (e.g., six members 
each) to discuss a limited topic for a short period of 
time (e.g., six minutes). Each group selects a lead- 
er, who keeps the discussion on the righ^ ♦raCk and 
encourages all members to participate, and a record- 
er, who keeps a record of the discussion and later 
ojmmarizes it for the whole class. Your role is to 
monitor the groups' progress by circulating during 
the discussions. 

This technique is especially guod for breaking the 
ice, promoting interaction, and generating ideas. 
Often, individuals who are reluctant to speak out in 
a large group will do so in a smaller group. 

Question box. This technique is used to obtain 
learners' ideas, questions, or concerns anonymously. 
The learners are asked to write down their questions 
(or comments) and put them in a specified container 
by a certain time. The contributions are then col- 
lected and used for a later activity. For example: 

• Questions may be solicited on a given topic to 
be addressed by you or by a guest speaker. 
They may be used to structure a later presen- 
tation or given to the speaker at the time of the 
speech. 

• Opinions on a given topic may be requested. 
The responses may then be used as starting 
points for later discussions in class. 

• Class members may be asked to place positive 
and negative reactions on a given topic in 
separate boxes marked pro and con (rather like 
voting). These can be used in planning an up- 
coming class activity. 



This technique has the advantage of giving 
learners time to consider their responses without us- 
ing class time. In addition, anonymity is helpful in 
some situations— for example, in allowing leaners 
to contribute their ideas on a sensitive issue without 
embarrassment, or to take what they perceive to be 
an unpopular stand without alienating themselves 
from the rest of the class. 

Hands-on Practice Activities 

Most adults learn best by doing. They need to 
apply new knowledge at some point in the learning 
process in order to internalize it. Instructional tech- 
niques that give learners opportunities for hands-on 
experience and allow them to practice the skills they 
are learning have an especially important place in 
occupational programs. For adult learners, they are 
absolutely essential. Ideally, such participatory ac- 
tivities are inten/voven throughout the program with 
cognitive material that provides information. 

Hands-on activities enable learners to integrate 
knowledge, attitudes, and skills (i.e., learning in the 
cognitive, affective and psychomotor domains). 
They help learners to "cement" what they have 
learned by applying it in a practical context. They 
allow students to experiment in a nonthreatening 
situation, while providing a degree of realism and im^ 
mediacy that is often lacking in an abstract presen- 
tation of ideas. Hands-on activities also provide a 
continuing source of feedback about comprehension 
and progress, to both you and the learners. 

Laboratory work. Laboratory work is a natural 
part and the riiost obvious "hands-on" component 
of most occupational programs. It gives the learners 
the opportunity to learn by doing, to apply the skills 
they are learnirsg in the classroom, to gauge their 
own skill development, and to develop confidence 
in their ability to do the job. 

You have numerous roles to perform in relation 
to laboratory work: 

• Plan and set up assignments 

• Provide oral and written instructions 

• Provide for the individual learning needs of 
students (e.g., through the use of instruction 
sheets) 

• Supervise and assist with work in progress 

• Evaluate learners' work 

In addition, you need to provide for student involve- 
ment through group discussion, individual job plan- 
ning, lab management, and creative problem 
solving. 
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Projects. Another means of providing learners 
with hands-on experience is the project— a task or 
problem undertaken by one class member, a small 
group of learners, or the entire class. In a project, 
the learners do something. They may run a 
business, repair equipment, provide personal ser- 
vice, make a product, renovate a building or reclaim 
an outdoor area, or carry out some other activity. 

Projects give learners an opportunity to apply what 
they are learning in the classroom. They integrate 
theory with practice, knowledge with action, and help 
students learn to solve problems related to their oc- 
cupational area. Projects may be used as a 
culminating activity, to reinforce and supplement 
classroom studies. Or, a series of carefully planned 
projects (or a single major project) may serve as the 
focal point for all instruction. In this latter situation, 
related classroom instruction supplements and sup- 
ports the projects. 

Projects may be prescribed by you, selected freely 
by the learners, or selected by learners from a list 
of approved projects you have provided. In any case, 
projects are selected to meet course objectives. Giv- 
ing class members some degree of choice also 
enables them to meet their own needs and career 
goals, which is crucial for adults. 

Community study. A specific type of project that 
can be used is the community study. Through this 
type of activity, learners gain experience in such 
areas as fact finding, problem solving, interpersonal 
skills, and interviewing methods, while also gaming 
knowledge about a given topic. 

Learners are given (or select, with the instructor's 
approval) a topiC or research question relatec. to their 
fields of study. They plan the methods they will use 
in seeking answers in the community— whether 
through personal interviews, survey methods, library 
research, or other information-gathering techniques. 



A community study may be an individual or group 
project. When used with a group, the members 
usually take individual responsibility for different 
aspects of the question or for tapping particular 
sources of information. The results are analyzed, 
synthesized, and reported orally or in writing. 

Simulation. When it is impractical to obtain real- 
life on-the-job experience, a simulation is often the 
next best altemative. Simulations replicate the work 
environment as closely as oossible. This allows 
learners to experience some aspects of the working 
situation and to practice responding to them_ 
Because simulation activities are a step removed 
from reality, they enable learners to gam valuable 
practice and to leam more about themselves without 
risk to themselves or others (for example, by using 
a CPR dummy instead of a heart attack victim). 

There are several types of simulation activities. 
They may be commercially developed, teacher- 
made, or even student-made. Regardless of the type 
used, the simulation experience must be (1) carefully 
introduced into the learning situation, so that 
learners understand the objectives of the activity and 
how it work'o, and (2) followed by a discussion of the 
key concepts covered and the outcomes of the ex- 
perience. 

• In-basket- An in-basket simulation is a 
decision-making exercise structured around a 
real-life situation. Learners receive materials 
that require them to set priorities, budget time, 
and demonstrate skills in carrying out work 
tasks. An example might be a secretanal in 
basket" containing several items of varying 
priority to be handled by the learner. 
In-basket simulations can be quite complex, in- 
volving many learners in interrelated roles. For 
example, a banking simulation might be set up 
to include roles for tellers, supervisors, con- 
sumer and commercial loan officers, and many 
others. As in a real bank, the actions of one per- 
son would affect the work of others. 
» Equipment- Equipment simulators allow 
learners to operate controls as they would on 
the job, but without some of the distractions, 
dangers, or costs that would be encountered on 
the job. For example, driving and flight 
simulators and specially equipped mannequins 
for the health fields provide practice situations 
without danger to the operator or patient. 
In addition, computer-assisted instruction is 
opening new vistas in simulation. Hardware and 
software are available for instruction in basic 
skills, as well as in many content areas, using 
principles of programmed instruction. This field 
is growing so rapidly that what has not been 
thought of today may be commonplace by 
tomorrow. 
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Case studies and case situations— A case 
study provides a description of a realistic prob- 
lem situation and how someone solved that 
problem. The learner is asked to analyze how 
well the person handled the situation. A case 
situation presents an open-ended problem 
situation, which the learner is asked to analyze 
and solve. 

Case studies and case situations can provide 
an effective technique for getting learners to 
apply their knowledge to real-life situations and 
to exercise their problem-solving skills. To be 
effective, they must be carefully developed, so 
they are challenging to the learners, written in 
an interesting manner, and closely related to the 
lesson objectives. 

Gaming— Gaming is a type of simulatio'^ 
designed to generate learning through the 
problem-solving actions of a game. Commercial 
and teacher-made games may be used for this 
purpose. Framegames, in which the game 
structure is provided and you incorporate the 
occupation-specific content, are also a growing 
phenomenon. 

Great care must be taken when attempting to 
use games with adults. They must have sub- 
stance, be challenging, and have a readily 
apparent purpose, and they must not involve ac- 
tivities that may appear to be silly or childish. 
Role-playing— Role-playing is an unrehearsed 
dramatization in which the learners play the 
roles of participants in a situation or incident. 
It is often used in relation to social situations, 
customer or client interaction, employability 
skills, and other areas involving human rela- 
tions, such as negotiation, communication, or 
conflict management. 

There are three main forms of role-playing: (1) 
role-reversal, in which the learner assumes the 
role of another person with whom he or she 
must normally interact (e.g., the health occupa- 
tions student assumes the role of a patient); (2) 
character role-playing, in which the learner 
becomes a specific person and acts as he or 
she thinks the character would act in a specific 
situation; and (3) position role-playing, in which 
the learner play? a character but is not given 
facts about the person and is free to play the 
part as he or she wishes. 



Role-playing has many potential uses and 
benefits. It can provide examples of behavior, 
help individuals develop luore sympathetic at- 
titudes or gain insight into other people's 
perspectives, and provide a means for improv- 
ing communication skills. 

However, role-playing must be very well planned 
and introduced into the lesson. And it must be 
used with great sensitivity toward the people in- 
volved. Students may be uncomfortable at first 
and should be given opportunities to practice 
before the actual role-play takes place. Role- 
playing also needs to be closely monitored to 
ensure that learning objectives are being met. 
Rnally, the activity should be followed by a 
carefully guided discussion to reinforce the 
objective. 

Written and oral assignments. One of the most 
important ingredients in improving learners' basic 
skills is frequent practice. This practice can be pro- 
vided through the use of regular oral and written ac- 
tivities. Such activities can be woven naturally into 
the fabric of ongoing course activities. They may in- 
clude written and oral reports, statements of opinions 
or viewpoints, and questions; participation in discus- 
sions and other group process activities; interviews; 
and completion of forms, tests, worksheets, and 
other materials. 

Peer coaching. Another way to provide learners 
with practice and continuing support is to use peer 
coaching. This involves pairing learners, usually by 
competency level, for a given skill or activity. For ex- 
ample, a moi9 advanced student might be paired 
with a student ^ho needs assistance. The advanced 
student, with ycur guidance, can tutor his or her p::. L 
ner in the skill and provide ongoing coaching as 
needed. This technique can be beneficial in several 
ways. It reinforces both students' learning, it frees 
you to work with other students, and it encourages 
students to make use of peers as part of a support 
network. 
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Resources to Enrich Techniques 



Up to this point, we have been talking about using 
a variety of instructional techniques— strategies that 
Involve people helping people to learn. There is also 
a wide array of resources— printed materials, 
audiovisual aids, and other visuals— with which yo'j 
can enrich your instructional techniques. 

Resources do not replace the instructor. Rather, 
they help increase the chance that learning will oc- 
cur. It is important to provide variety in the resources 
you use, in order to reach your students in as many 
ways and at as many levels as possible. The follow- 
ing briei descriptions provide an overview of 
available res:ources. 

Print Materials 

One of the oldest resources in education is printed 
instructional materials. Textbooks, workbooks, learn- 
ing packages or modules, handouts, outside read- 
ings, and other printed resources are used to present 
information. The following are a few other types of 
printed material that are widely used in occupational 
programs. 

Instruction sheets. Instruction sheets have an im- 
portant place in individualized instruction, especially 
in laboratory work. They are printed (typewritten or 
handwritten, photocopied or otherwise duplicated) 
instructional aids designed to supplement your oral 
and visual instruction. Instruction sheets may be 
developed by you, furnished by the institution, or ob- 
tained from commercial sources. 

Instruction sheets are given to learners to guide 
their individual work. They enable learners to work 
at their own pace, with some degree of in- 
dependence. There are several types of instruction 
sheets: 

• Job sheet— This type gives instructions and 
specifications for doing a complete job and may 
include a working drawing. 

• Operation sheet— This gives instructions for a 
single basic task, operation, or process. It might 
apply to a number of different jobs in which the 
task appears. 

• Information sheet— As the name implies, this 
sheet supplies information on new techniques 
or technical data needed to do an assigned job. 
Such information may not be readily available 
from other sources. 

Instruction sheets are brief and prepared in an 
easy-to-read format (e.g., using frequent subheads 
and bulleted lists, as in the preceding paragraph). 
They contain only necessary information and are 
written in clear, straightforward language. 



Programmed texts. Programmed texts present 
material in a carefully planned sequence of steps 
that lead the learner from present knowledge to 
achievement of specific educational objectives. The 
learner actively participates by continuously respond- 
ing, either by writing a response or by selecting a 
multiple-choice answer. The learner is informed im- 
mediately whether the response is right or wrong. 

Programmed materials can be used for convey- 
ing information and for teaching certain skills. 
Carefully developed programmed materials are 
useful for individualizing instruction. They permit you 
to monitor the work of individuals working on a varie- 
ty of self-paced programs. However, such materials 
cannot take the place of skilled instructors, and in- 
structors who use these materials must be trained 
to use them effectively. Even when the materials are 
used properly, some learners become bored with 
them. 

Audiovisual Media 

A great variety of audiovisual (AV) resources are 
available to instructors. Some have been around for 
a long time; others are being developed so fast one 
can hardly keep track of them. All AV resources re- 
quire some kind of equipment, ranging from the 
simplest overhead projector to the most complex 
computerized interactive equipment. 

Audio recordings. Audiotapes and records can 
be used in various ways in the classroom— to in- 
troduce a topic, to present information, to summarize 
a lesson, to provide examples of something you are 
discussing, or to provide a narration to accompany 
a set of slides or a filmstrip. 

Both tapes and records are relatively inexpensive, 
and tape recorders and record players are readily 
available in most sewings. An added benefit of tapes 
is that you can make them yourself to meet specific 
instructional objectives. For example, you could 
tape-record an interview with a subject matter ex- 
pert who cannot come to the class in person. 

Filmstrlps. Filmstrips are composed of a series 
of still pictures that are projected onto a screen. They 
are excellent for presenting close-ups of key steps 
in an otherwise difficult-to-see process. They can be 
used at any point in a lesson and can be readily com- 
bined with other resources, such as audio record- 
ings, and with various techniques. The projector is 
portable and is available in most educational 
settings. 
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Slides. Like filmstrips, slides are still pictures pro- 
jected onto a screen, so they are useful for similar 
purposes. An advantage of slides is that, being 
separate units, they can be rearranged, added, 
deleted, or replaced by updated pictures. In addi- 
tion, you can make your own sliues to meet specific 
instructional objectives. 

HIms. Motion picture films can bring a bit of reality 
and interest to the classroom. They can portray ac- 
tual movement and processes and enable learners 
to both see and hear events that they otherwise 
could not experience. Newer equipment is more por- 
table, inexpensive, and easier to operate than the 
older equipment and makes individual viewing 
possible. 

Transparencies. Transparent acetate material on 
which information or drawings have been produced 
can be projected onto a screen by means of an 
overhead projector. Transparencies provide a visual 
supplement to your oral instruction when used as 
part of an illustrated talk. 

Teacher-made transparencies are especially goc.d 
for presenting complicated concepts or processes 
simply and clearly. They can be prepared on-site as 
the lesson unfolds. They are also good for updating 
published texts and for tailoring instruction to the 
specific instructional needs of the class. They are 
best suited for use with groups. 

Television and videotapes. Videotape record- 
ings are filmed with a videotape camera, stored by 
means of a videotape recorder, and replayed on a 
videotape monitor or television. Like audiotape re- 
cordings, they can be reused many times. 

Videotapes can be used in the classroom in 
several ways. Productions can be prerecorded by 
you or a colleague, an audiovisual specialist, or a 
commercial firm. Then they can be played in class 
at the appropriate time. For example, a special 
lesson introduction, a complicatea demonstration, 
an interview with a subject matter expert, or a field 
trip could be taped and replayed for future classes. 

Videotaping can also be used very effectively as 
a leaming device in the classroom. For example, stu- 
dent presentations can be videotaped and then used 
for self-evaluation, instr'jctor evaluation, or as the 
focus for group discussion. Videotaping is especially 
good for reinforcing the development of interper- 
sonal skills. For example, learners might role-play 
an employment interview and then watch their own 
perfc mance on the replay. This can be a real eye- 
opener for many learners and can be used to help 
them improve their performance. 



A television camera and a monitor, with or without 
videotape, also provide a useful teaching tool. They 
enable you to provide a magnified close-up view of 
a demonstration in which small parts are being used 
or in a situation where only one or two students could 
get close enough to see the action. For example, in 
a circuit board, the camera could focus on the in- 
structor's hands and tools. Students could sit at their 
own places with soldering irons and components and 
duplicate the process as they watched on the 
monitor. Similarly, the camera could provide a view 
of a technique done under the hood of a car. 

Teleconferencing 

Teleconferencing is a way of providing educational 
experiences to people who are geographically dis- 
tant from the place of instruction. At one time, this 
was done primarily by sending printed correspon- 
dence materials to students for independent home 
study. Educational radio and television broadcasts 
have also played a part in providing for long-distance 
learning. 

Teleconferencing— connecting people via tele- 
communications systems— is a much more personal 
way to reach people over long distances. By install- 
ing a portable conference telephone in the class- 
room, you can amplify a phone conversation so that 
't may be heard by an entire group. In addition, 
anyone in the group can talk to the person at the 
other end of the line. 

Thus, a subject matter expert in another building 
or city or state can be brought into the classroom 
"live," and two-way communication between expert 
and audience is possible. Or, an instructor can teacti 
a course simultaneously to several classes of 
students— one in the same room with him/her, and 
the others at branch sites, connected to the main 
site by teleconference hookup. If all sites also have 
classroom computers and monitors, these can be 
connected by modem, and the oral communication 
between sites can be supported with illustrations, 
graphics, and written materials. 

Even more sophisticated hookups are available at 
some institutions. Some have arrangements whereby 
conferences, for example, can be taped and broad- 
cast, via communication satellite, to receiving sites, 
which bring down the signal using a satellite dish. 
If such systems are available to you, it can greatly 
expand the instruction you provide your students or 
the audience to which you provide instruction. 
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Visual Aids 

There are a variety of resources for visually sup- 
plementing your instruction that do not depend on 
sophisticated electronic equipment. Most of them are 
familiar and quite inexpensive, yet they can add an 
important visual dimension to the instructional 
process. 

Chalkboard. The old, familiar chalkboard is 
available, inexpensive, easy to use, and suitable for 
many purposes. It can be used effectively for pre- 
senting facts and principles; illustrating ideas with 
graphics or drawings; emphasizing key points; listing 
steps, procedures, or rules; making announcements; 
and many other instructional uses. Very lengthy 
material or intricate drawings are better illustrated 
with handouts. 

When using the chalkboard, it is important to 
remember the following guidelines: 

• Write big enough so that everyone can see. 

• Talk to the class (not the board). 

• Don't block the learners' view of what you have 
written. 

• Plan your use of space and arrangement of 
material. 

• Prepare time-consuming material in advance. 

Flip chart. Like the chalkboard, the flip chart— 
an easel with a large pad of paper atiached— is con- 
venient, inexpensive to use, and suitable for many 
uses. It is also portable and compact, so it can be 
moved easily from one place to another. Flip charts 
are used for many of the same purposes as chalk- 
boards and are especially good for drawings, notes, 
and charts. 

Sheets can be prepared in advance and revealed 
one at a time during a presentation. An advantage 
over chalkboards is that the material on a flip chart 
can be saved for future use. However, what has 
been written cannot be erased or changed easily. 
And because flip charts are smaller, they may be 
less suitable tor use with large groups. 

Flannel board. A flannel board consists of a flat 
surface covered with plain, rough fabric. Figures and 
cutouts to be displayed on the board are backed with 
flannel so that they adhere to the fabric. Newer 
models are made with improved materials, such as 
Velcro. 

Although commonly thought of as a resource for 
use with younger students, the flannel board is also 
appropriate for use with adults. It can be used, for 
example, with a scripted presentation for which a few 
key points can be illustrated, one point at a time, with 
simple figures or blown-up pictures. A flannel or 
Velcro board would also be an effective way to pre- 
sent a flow chart or pie graph in increments. 
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Models and objects. Use of models and real ob- 
jects is an excellent way to provide visual and tac- 
tile reinforcement and concrete experiences in the 
classroom. Sometimes it is possible to use thp real 
object: 

• When the parts are big enough to be seen 

• When the object is not too big to bring into the 
class 

• When the important parts can be seen from the 
outside 

• When the object can be used effectively to il- 
lustrate a principle or process 

Sometimes models are better instructional tools 
than real objects. Models are imitations of the real 
object, often with a difference in size. For example, 
you might have a scale model— a larger than life- 
sized model of a tooth or a smaller than life-sized 
model of a landscape. 

Models can also be specially designed for instruc- 
tional purposes. A cutaway or cross-sectional model 
shows the inner parts that are not normally visible 
from the outside. A mock-up may show a simplified 
version with a certain part highlighted, with color or 
texture. The more senses a learner can use in ex- 
periencing an object or model (i.e., sight, touch, 
perhaps hearing), the more he or she is likely to learn 
from it. 

Displays. Displays may include photographs, clip- 
pings, charts, graphs, diagrams, specimens, 
models, products, and other materials related to the 
field of study. They may be placed on walls, on 
bulletin boards, on tables, or in display cases. They 
may be two-dimensional or they may include three- 
dimensional objects. They can be enhanced by pro- 
viding an audiotape recording to explain the topic 
of the display. 

Effective displays are not a hodgepodge of varied 
materials used to fill a space. Rather, they are 
carefully planned to fulfill a specific instructional ob- 
jective, and they have been determined to be the 
most effective means of carrying out that objective. 
Displays can serve several purposes: 

• Motivating and stimulating class interest 

• Enriching instruction 

• Transmitting information 

• Summarizing the key ideas of an instructional 
unit 

Displays are also a very good way to let all learners 
study materials of which you have only one example. 
In addition, displaying work produced by individuals 
in the class is a way to provide valuable reinforce- 
ment. 
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Optional 
Activity 



To gain skill in using specific instructional techniques and resources, you 
may wish to refer to one or more of the PBTE modules in Category C: In- 
structional Execution. These modules provide detailed guidelines for im- 
plementing each technique, as well as suggestions for practice activities and 
supplementary readings. 



/Optional 
Activity _ 



You may wish to refer to the Current Index to Journals in Education (CUE) 
to identify journal articles relating to the use of specific instructional tech- 
niques with adult learners. CUE is a monthly publication, available in most 
libraries, that publishes listings of journal articles with abstracts. The articles 
are cross-indexed by subject, author, and EJ-numher. 



Optional 
Activity 



You may wish to arrange a seminar-type situation with a group of peers. In 
this situation, you could gain practice in using various instructional tech- 
niques, such as illustrated talks, demonstrations, oral questioning, group 
discussion, brainstorming, and buzz groups. 
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Each of the following cases describes an adult instructional situation. Read 
each situation and then describe In writing types of instructional techniques 
and activities that would be appropriate to use in each case. Explain the 
reasons for your choices. 



CASE SITUATIONS 



1. Jack Talisman has an adult education class in basic plumbing repair. He wants to present a lesson on 
removing and replacing a sink trap. 



2. Ann Kellogg has provided her career change class with a lot of information on job-seeking skills. She 
wants them to practice the techniques she has been teaching them berore they apply the skills in the 
actual job market. 
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3, The new management training session is about to begin at Abbey Services, inc. Last session the trainer, 
Bob Atwood. found that it took quite a long time to get the ball rolling. The trainees had not participated 
in any management training before, and they seemed unsure of what to expect. Bob wants to do something 
the first night of class to get the trainees involved and working together. 



4. Sloan Phillips wants to present information to her heating and air conditioning students on the principles 
of radiation, convection, and conduction. 



5. Hank Koenig wants to give his class— displaced homemakers returning to the work force— an idea of 
how various aspects of the business world have been changed by technological advances in business 
equipment. 
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6. Chris Kerley's class is learning entry-li%^el skills in retailing. As part of the training, the learners have 
naturally received a ^ood deai of mathematics review and practice to enable them to handle such duties 
as writing up sales slins. Chris realizes, however, that many of the learners also need practice in basic 
litoracy skills to enable them to market their new occupational skills and succeed on the job. 
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Compare your written responses to the case situations with the model 
responses given below. Your responses need not exactly duplicate the model 
responses; however, you should have covered the same major points. 



MODEL RESPONSES 

1 . To present information on a manipulative skill 
such as removing and replacing a sink trap, Jack 
can put together several techniques that enable 
the students to learn through the auditory, visual, 
and tactile sensory channels. For example, he 
can introduce the task by means of an illustrated 
talk that includes verbal frames of reference (e.g., 
relating this task to a similar task on a plumbing 
fixture covered in a previous lesson) and that in- 
corporates visual aids (e.g., a chalkboard or flip 
chart diagram of a sink trap with the parts 
labeled). 

Then Jack can demonstrate the skill, using 
either an actual plumbing fixture or a mock-up. 
During the demonstration, he should explain 
each step as he performs it. He can more close- 
ly involve the students by using oral question- 
ing techniques while he demonstrates and then 
by asking one or more learners to repeat the 
demonstration while they or their peers narrate. 
This would also provide some of the learners with 
the opportunity for a tactile learning experience. 
Alternative visual techniques could include use 
of slides of the steps being completed, a film of 
a worker doing the job, or a previously taped 
videotape of a demonstration. 

2. A simulation experience would achieve Ann's 
objective of giving the learners practice in a non- 
threatening environment. There are a number of 
ways a job-seeking simulation can be set up to 
include different kinds of learning activities. In- 
dividual work and peer interaction, learning by 
doing and by observing, and supervised and in- 
dependent work are examples. 

For example, in an in-basket type of simulation, 
students would be given real or mocked-up news- 
paper classified ads, notes about job leads from 
friends, employment service referrals, and other 
potential leads to pursue. Telephones could be 
set up for role-playing inquiries and follow-up 
calls, with peers playing the role of employers on 
the phone. 
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Learners could be supervised in individual ac- 
tivities, such as developing letters of application 
or filling out application forms, or could work in- 
dependently. The letters and forms could then be 
critiqued by the instructor, a peer, or the group, 
using performance checklists developed for that 
purpose. 

Job interviews could be set up as role-play situa- 
tions. Class members could watch and critique 
the interviews (again, using performance 
checklists) and give the participants suggestions 
for improving their performance. Or, if videotape 
equipment is available, the interviews could be 
taped and the participants could self-evaluate 
their performance. 

3. Bob apparently needs to acco.mplish several 
things at the outset in order to get the course off 
to a good start. He needs to find out something 
about the students, get them involved and work- 
ing comfortably together, and determine what 
kinds of training activities may be appropriate for 
the group. 

These objectives can probably be achieved at the 
same time through some type of group process 
activity. For example. Bob could lead a group 
discussion aimed at (1) discovering each per- 
son's background, personal training objectives, 
and preferences for types of learning activities, 
and (2) agreeing upon a course of action that will 
meet everyone's needs. 
If the group is large, buzz groups might be ap- 
propriate for parts of the discussion. This tech- 
nique, because of the small group size, can lead 
to greater involvement and sharing among par- 
ticipants. It also permits many to voice their opin- 
ions concurrently, which can save time. 
For generating ideas for topics or training ac- 
tivities or seeking solutions to a great disparity 
in training needs, brainstorming might be useful. 
For obtaining input about areas of concern, on- 
the-job problems that participants would like to 
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have addressed during the course, or other 
potentially sensitive issues, the question box 
technique offers the welcome element of 
anonymity. 

4. Sloan can give a lively and interesting presenta- 
tion on the principles of radiation, convection, and 
conduction in several ways. She could, of course, 
show a film that explains and illustrates the t^ree 
principles. Or, she could give an Illustrated talk 
using both verbal and visual illustrations. For ex- 
ample, any number of anecdotes and examples 
come to mind to illustrate the effects of transfer 
of heat, such as the person who gets sunburned 
on a fishing trip or the cook who is burned by a 
hot pan. These concepts could be visually illus- 
trated with simple chalkboard diagrams, more 
complex drawings on handouts, or photographic 
slides. And the key points of the presentation 
could be listed on a flip chart or transparencies. 
Another approach is to give a demonstration of 
heat actually being transferred by each of the 
three methods, using simple everyday props. The 
demonstration would, of course, be accompanied 
by verbal explanations, and could be combined 
easily with oral questioning. 

For a more tactile experience, Sloan could set up 
centers with equipment, materials, and Instruc- 
tion sheets, where learners could experiment 
with different materials to discover which princi- 
ple is at work. 

5. Hank can provide opportunities for a closer view 
of the **real world" both in and out of the 
classroom. Outside the classrootli, it may be 
possible to arrange one or more field trips to 
business establishments where the effects of 
technology are evident. Or, for some learners, an 
individual project may be appropriate. For exam- 
pic, individuals might interview people in 
business about the impact of technology on their 
jobs and report their findings to the rest of the 
class. 



If outside activities are impractical, there are in- 
class techniques that are also effective. A film 
may be available showing modern business 
equipment and processes. A series of slides 
could be developed, perhaps showing **before" 
and **after" types of business settings. A sub- 
ject matter expert is a possible source of 
firsthand views about how business is changing 
and what it means for the workers. In a similar 
vein, a panel discussion or symposium can give 
the class a chance to see the situation from more 
than one perspective. 

6. Chris does not have to put aside her instruction 
in retailing in order to give her class practice in 
the basic skills. She can incorporate into her in- 
struction a variety of assignments— on retailing 
subject matter— that require reading, writing, and 
oral presentation. 

For example, she can have them read instruc- 
tion sheets, outside articles, trade magazines, 
and instruction manuals. They can be asked to 
analyze newspaper advertisements for local retail 
concerns. 

Written assignments might include a written 
report of a project, a field trip, or the outcomes 
of a groMp discussion; statements of opinions or 
concerns on a given issue (perhaps as part of a 
question box activity); letters in response to 
customer complaints; completion of job-related 
forms; and other activities that require writing at 
various levels. 

Oral activities can include oral reporting; infor- 
mal participation in group discussions, buzz 
groups, question-and-answer sessions, and other 
group activities; serving as spokesperson for a 
small working group; peer teaching or narrating 
a skill demonstration; participation in role-plays, 
and interviewing a subject matter expert. Again, 
this array includes activities at many different skill 
levels. 

Chris can also set up individual or group retail- 
ing projects for the class (or have them design 
their own) that call for use of the whole range of 
basic skills. 



Level of Performance: Your written responses to the case situations should h:*ve covered the same major 
points as the model responses. If you missed s^me points or have questions about any additional pomts 
you made, review the information sheet. Varying Your Instructional Techniques, pp. 7-16, or check with 
your resource person if necessary. 
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• Learning Experience II 



OVERVIEW 





There are many ways in which an instructor can make the learning environ- 
ment more conducive to learning and more appropriate for adults. For infor- 
mation about methods you can use in working with adult learners, read the 
following information sheet. 



MODIFYING THE LEARNING ENVIRONMENT FOR ADULTS 



Managing the instructional process with adults in- 
volves more than developing a wide-ranging reper- 
toire cf instructional techniques. An effective teacher 
of adults establishes a learning environment that 
meets the particular needs of adult learners. 

Establishing such an environment may include 
modifying the traditional classroc , setting— in both 
its physical and interpersonal dimensions— in order 
to create an atmosphere of adult rapport and par- 
ticipation. It may involve structuring the learning ex- 
perience to encourage independent learning, foster 
self-confidence, and increase group cohesion. 

It most certainly will entail providing for individual 
differences and learning needs through variety and 
individualization. Finally, meeting the needs of adults 
will include demonstrating supportive attitudes, and 
it may require providing support services and serv- 
ing in an advocacy role on behalf of the students. 

These outcomes— rapport, participatory environ- 
ment, student independence and confidence, indi- 
vidualization, group cohesion, support services, and 
advocacy— can be achieved in many ways. Many of 
these strategies lequire only common-sense ap- 
proaches to carrying on respectful human interac- 
tion. They are not really different from the strategies 
that any good teacher uses with any students— just 
notable in their degree of importance when the 
students are adults. 

Establish AdulMo-Adult Rapport 

The simplest key to establishing rapport with adult 
students is remembering who you are and who they 
are. Many instructors who have taught secondary 
students or continuing students (those straight out 
of high school) at the postsecondary level have 
developed a particular mind-set about the instructor- 
student relationship, and it usually has to do with 
authority. These teachers tenc to view themselves, 
perhaps subconsciouvJy, as authority figures, and 
the students as subcdi.iaie; themselves as older 
and wiser, the students as young and inexperienced; 
themselves as the leaders, the students as followers. 

However, nono of these attitudes really hold up 
when we are talking about adult education, and it 
is very important that those who teach adults 
recognize this. People who have reached adulthood 



generally expect to be treated as adults, as people 
who have intolligence and are capable of learning, 
as people who have a broad range of interests and 
valuable experiences on which to draw, as people 
whc are generally self-rnotivated Lnd will work hard 
for what they want; as p^^ople who do not have time 
for a lot of silly rules or time-wasting procedures. 

At the same time, it is important to recognize that 
not all adults are ready to step up and take charge 
as independent learners. Some adults may need 
your help in accepting the fact that formal educa- 
tion does PDt automatically mean that, as learners, 
they need to be dependent on you as the instructor. 

In order to develop a productive learning environ- 
ment for adults, you will need to establish u^ult-to- 
adult rapport. There are a number of techniques you 
can use to build rapport with your class. Let's look 
at a few of tiiem. 

Use nonverbal communication. Sometimes 
building adult-to-adult rapport with learners is just 
a matter of the way you look them in the eye. 
Sometimes it's your tone of voice, pos: jre, facial ex- 
pressions, gestures, or the interest with which you 
listen to what they have to say that demonstrates 
your acceptance of them as mature individuals who 
have something important to offer. 

Dea! with the whole person, it is also important 
to remember that for adult learners, the pursuit of 
an education is probably not the only thino going on 
in their lives. It may not even be the primary endeav- 
or in their lives. They may have family (or no family, 
a job (or no job), financial oi health problems midlife 
crises, or any number of other major situations that 
can affect their work in your class. 

You will need to be sensitive to these aspects of 
your students' lives both mstructionally and per- 
sonally. Instructionally. you would not, for example, 
be well advised to require a great deal of work out- 
side of class if students have no available time to 
do It. Personally, you need to be an interested 
listener and a friend to your students. 

Don't talk down to pdult learners. To develop 
rapport with adult learners, you need to treat them 
with respect and earn their respect in return. It is im- 
portant to show that you regard them as peers or 
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contemporaries who have valuable insights to share 
and worthwhile occupational experience. Don*t talk 
to thenn as if you expect them to be blank slates; 
acknowledge that they— like you— may be familiar 
with the subjects you're discussing and that you— 
like them— are still learning and don't know all the 
answers. 

Address learners as equals. Some returning 
adults have negative images of school environments 
from the past. For them, education means authori- 
tative, teacher-directed, rigid settings where 
teachers are demeaning and critical. Such images 
can interfere with their participating to the fullest in 
the learning experience. 

In some cases, operating on a first-name basis 
(both you and the students) can help to dispel such 
authoritarian images. You should be sensitive to the 
situation, however, and try to determine what is ap- 
propriate for the learners in your class. Some popula- 
tions (e.g., some older adults, some Southeast 
Asians) are more comfortable operating on a less- 
personal last-name basis. The point is to address 
adult learners as equals: avoid calling them by their 
first names when you are called by your last name. 

In the same vein, speaking in terms of "we," in- 
stead of distinguishing between "you" and "I," 
helps to diminish the distance between instructor 
and learner, encourages a feeling of a group of 
adults working together, and helps to establish a 
relaxed, adult-to-adult tone. 

Don't act the absolute authority. Many adult 
learners have been around as long as their instruc- 
tor, if not longer. They find an "i know" attitude on 
the part of an instructor to be offensive. Experienced 
teachers of adults generally find that, in fact, they 
are neither absolute authorities nor necessaily more 
knowledgeable than their students in many things. 
Adult learners have much to contribute, and by be- 
ing open to learning from them, the class can gain 
from the maturity and experience of a whole class 
full of people, not just from one instructor. 

For example, suppose a learner says, "That's not 
the way we do it where I work." The instructor who 
can respond comfortably with "Let's explore that," 
rather than "Your company is wrong," is not only 
going to gain a wider perspective but is going to rein- 
force the rapport he or she is building with the class. 

Arrange the room In a nontradltior^di way. An 
informal arrangement— such as placing all the chairs 
in a circle, in a U, or around a table, with everyone, 
including the instructor, on the same level— also 
helps to break down the authoritative image of 
education. It helps students to see themselves as 
equal members of the group and to participate from 
that basis. In addition, learners typically participate 
more when they can see each other's faces. 



Share Information about yourself. In your 
teaching, you will be focusing on the learning objec- 
tives and experiences of the learners. However, 
there will be many times when it is appropriate to 
share something from your own experience to il- 
lustrate a point you are making, draw an analogy, 
or otherwise give added meaning to what you are 
saying. These moments have another equally impor- 
tant purpose. They set up a model for openness and 
for informal sharing that can help the learners open 
up and share in the same way. They can also 
strengthen your rapport with the class. 

For example, imagine the first session of a class 
in which an instructor begins a discussion something 
like this: 

"When I was deciding whether to take this job of 
teaching career decision making, I found myself taking 
a look at my own situation, my own career. I realized 
that I myself was at a crossroads. My family . . and 
so on. 

This instructor's willingness to expose the fact that 
he or she has the same adult concerns— perhaps 
crises— that the learners have, helps to establish a 
common ground with the learners that will make it 
easier for them to share in the same way. 

Be reachable. Real rapport can grow out of a 
sense of camaraderie. Let your students know that 
you are interested in them and invite them to come 
to you if they need help. When they do come, take 
the time to listen. Let your students know how they 
can reach you outside of class hours. Some instruc- 
tors try to schedule at least one semisocial event 
(e.g., pizza after class) with each class to help 
develop a sense of their being reachable outside the 
classroom. 

Create a Participatory Environment 

One thing that sets adult education apart from 
other types of education is the role of the learner. 
The traditional role of the learner is to listen to the 
teacher and respond when called upon. In adult 
education, the learner's role is to participate in a 
dialogue. An optimum adult classroom environment 
is egalitarian, democratic, cooperative, collabora- 
tive—people working together on an equal footing. 

Getting learners to adopt this view of their respon- 
sibility for their own learning may not be easy. It can 
take a long time to get them totally involved. 
However, their role needs to be made clear to them 
at the very beginning. They need to leave their very 
first session in your program knowing that this Is 
different— this kind of education does not fit any old 
images they may have of authoritarian teaching. 
What are some ways in which you can establish a 
participatory, collaborative environment? 
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Get the learners talking immediately. The 

signals you give or' during the first 15 minutes can 
set the tone for the whole program. If you can get 
the learners involved and talking during that time, 
it will help to set the right tone— that it's okay to 
participate— for the rest of the program. 

One technique is to ask them what they want out 
of the program. Adults sometimes have trouble ver- 
balizing their objectives, but they generally have 
some purpose that led them to the program. You 
may need to help them find ways to express that pur- 
pose. The discussion will help you tailor the program 
to their needs and v/ill give ^hem a feeling for who 
their classmates are. More important, it will show 
them that what they think really matters and may get 
them to take some tesponsibility for their own learn- 
ing. 

Starting out with a discussion dues not mean you 
should ignore how learners fee! about such an ac- 
tivity. Some learners initially prefer a more directive 
environment. Because of past experiences, uncer- 
tainty, anxiety, or other factors, they want to know 
that someone is in charge, and such feelings should 
be dealt with. 

For example, if learners are reluctant to share in 
the large group, you can ask them to talk to the per- 
son next to them for a few minutes or to share in a 
small-group setting. Or you can ask them to write 
down their feelings in a letter to you. In this way, you 
can make it easier for them to take part— but still in- 
volve them— and gradually bring them along to a 
point where, eventually, they will appreciate being 
able to take an active role. 

Involve the learnors In deciding on course con- 
tent. The data you have gathered about individual 
training needs, as well as the outcomes of initial ice- 
breaking discussion, will provide information about 
the learners' individual objectives. The natural next 
step is to make decisions, as a group, about the 
course. 



For example, an instructor might fitid that he or 
she had one view of the course, while the learners 
were hoping to get something a little different out of 
it. Through a group process technique, these dif- 
ferences could be explored and the course content 
redefined, insofar as possible, to meet the needs of 
the learners. When preferences cannot be accom- 
modated, that should also be made clear. 

Other course matters, to the extent that they are 
flexible, might also be jointly agreed upon. For 
example: 

• Types of learning activities to be used 

• Pacing of instruction 

• Texts and other learning materials to be used 

• Optional readings and activities to be included 

• Evaluation options, such as contracting for 
grades, contracting for learning to be done, self- 
evaluation, or other achievement measures 

This is not to suggest that students with little or 
no prior training or experience in the occupational 
area should be expected to suggest potential texts 
and readings. They would probably have no basis 
for doing so. However, more experienced students 
might have some valuable suggestions to offer. And 
even inexperienced students can, if given a slate of 
acceptable options by the instructor, help determine 
which of those options most appeals to them and 
their preferred style of learning. 

The amount of latitude you have in altering cur- 
riculum will be a function of your institution's policies 
and occupational standards. But insofar as it is 
possible to make adjustments to accommodate 
learners' needs and preferences, it is important to 
involve the learners in making those decisions and 
agreeing upon roles. 

Involve the learners In establishing class 
management procedures. Adults should have a 
say about such organizational details as when (and 
if) to take breaks, smoking in class, and similar mat- 
ters. For example, one class might want to dispense 
with a scheduled break and either use the time pro* 
ductively or get out early so as to get on tc other 
things in a busy schedule. Another class might feel 
that a break is necessary to maintain their ability to 
concentrate. In some cases, it may even be possi- 
ble for students to have input into the class schedule, 
including meeting dates and times. 

At the adult level, teacher-imposed discipline 
policies (e.g., regarding attendance, late arrival, 
deportment) are not generally appropriate, beyond 
those imposed by the organization or occupational 
program. 
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Provide multiple learning options. People have 
differences in learning styles, preferences for different 
kinds of activities, and varying levels of ability in differ- 
ent study skills. Offering individual learners choices 
in how they will learn specific portions of the course 
content (e.g., through reading, computer-assisted in- 
struction, self-directed research, or completion of a 
project) allows them to tailor their educational ex- 
perience to meet their own needs. 

Similarly, you can suggest additional, optional 
readings or activities for those individuals who wish 
to carry their study further. This is especially impor- 
tant whan you have worked with individual learners 
to establish learning goals at different levels of con- 
tent mastery. 

Involve learners as instructional resources. 

When learning is a collaborative endeavor, both the 
instructor and the students learn, and both teach. 
You can help this happen by using learners as re- 
source persons when you find that they have par- 
ticular expertise that would benefit the others in the 
class. For example, you can involve learners in such 
activities as the lullowing: 

• Tutoring or coanhing fellow students (i.e., work- 
ing in pairs to ujvelop and practice new skills) 

• Serving as instructional aides in the classroom 
(e.g., setting up activities and equipment, work- 
ing with small groups, or helping to check out 
learners on competencies) 

• Presenting information on a given subject to the 
class or sharing their knowledge and experi- 
ence through a group discussion, panel, or sym- 
posium 

Activities such as these give adult learners 
valuable experience on which they can draw when 
they are on the job. When they leave your program, 
they will not be able to depend on ycu for continued 
learning, guidance, and support. It is important that 
adults learn to rely on each other for support and 
to establish supportive networks with other adults for 
mutual reinforcement. 

As part of a collaborative learning environment, 
you must also model the role of learner. This means 
being open to what you can learn from your students, 
actively inviting them to share insights and ex- 
periences, and sincerely listening when they do. This 
kind of behavior on your part helps to demonstrate 
to the class that we can all learn from one another, 
and it also serves to reinforce the concept of 
networking. 

Monitor learner satisfaction When you begin 
your course by asking the learners what they want 
out of it, it is important to follow up regularly on that 
exchange to be sure the instruction is meeting their 



needs. For example, after the third or fourth session, 
you can ask the group how tnings are going. What 
have they learned so far? What approaches do they 
like or dislike? Are their goals being met? Have any 
new goals surfaced? Have they had any new ideas 
for helping the instruction better meet their needs? 

If individuals are reluctant to share how they feel 
in front of their peers, you can again use small-group 
discussion, written responses, or one-to-one (instruc- 
tor and learner) discussion as alternative techniques 
for getting their input. Techniques such as these not 
only provide you with feedback on your instruction, 
but they (1) keep the learners involved in and respon- 
sible for their own learning and (2) reinforce the im- 
portance of ongoing communication. 

Facilitate Adult Independence 

As experienced and self-motivated as they may 
be, some adults may have been away from formal 
education for a long time. This can have several dif- 
ferent kinds of effects on how they assume the role 
of student. For example, students whose last educa- 
tional experience was quite structured and teacher- 
directed may feel that their job as students is to ab- 
sorb and parrot back what they hear. Although they 
will expect adult programs to meet their individual 
needs, they may not be ready to accept the respon- 
sibility demanded of an adult learner. 

Some returning adults may lack self-esteem and 
confidence in themselves as learners. They may 
doubt their ability to learn, and they may be anxious 
about what the future holds for them. If they are 
among the many workers who have lost their jobs 
to changing technology, they may both fear the new 
technology and recognize the need to learn some- 
thing about it. Adults in this situation may feel resent- 
ment about having had to return to school at all. 

Adults in a new and different educational setting 
may gravitate toward dependence on a friendly 
teacher, especially one who is sensitive to their 
needs. They may expect you to lead them, make 
decisions for them, and otherwise help them avoid 
taking responsibility for their own learning. However, 
this approach is not going to help them cope with 
what they will encounter when they leave your class. 

Learning is a lifelong endeavor, not something that 
will be over with for your students when they leave 
your class. You can help prepare them for lifelong 
learning by helping them to develop independence. 
You should be careful, however, not to force them 
too abruptly into changing their expectations. Some 
adults may need to begin with the traditional depen- 
dent role and gradually adopt more independent 
ways. 
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Help adults learn to learn on their own. The par- 
ticipatory environment goes a long way in actively 
involving the learners in setting their own goals, mak- 
ing decisions, and accepting responsibility for their 
own learning. It is Important to give them as much 
chance to **be in the driver's seat" as you can. 

For example, using the members of the class as 
learning resources heips them develop confidence 
in their abilities. It also gives them practice at being 
the giver as well as the receiver in an adult learning 
network. Adults need to be able to work together with 
other adults in the work place to provide mutual 
reinforcement. 

In addition, you need to assign work that requires 
students to plan and carry out learning activities on 
their own, such as research projects and reports, 
discovery activities, and brainstorming. When a field 
trip, guest speaker, or other activity involving out- 
side resources is planned, involve the class in plan- 
ning and organizing it. 

Serve as a role model. Ac'ult learners gain im- 
measurably from seeing an example of an adult con- 
tinuing the learning process and managing his or her 
own life in the face of change. You can serve as such 
a model simply by demonstrating that you are still 
a learner and that you, too, must deal with change. 

The way you talk about your own experiences— 
perhaps mentioning a class you are taking, or a 
problem you are wrestling with in trying to balance 
different life roles— can send an important message 
of '*rm a learner, too. I don't have all the answers. 
And it's okay." The way you respond to students' 
questions can send a similar message. For exam- 
ple, when a student asks you something you can't 
answer, you can respond, "I don't know. Can any- 
one else help us out with this question? Well, then, 
let's see what answer we can come up with ..." 

Similarly, you can share with students some of the 
ways you deal with the forces of change in your life. 
This is a good way of breaking down barriers for 
students who are anxious about learning new skills. 
For example, some adults regard computers as 
frighteningly complicated and difficult to operate, 
while their children play and experiment and learn 
from computers as if computers were extensions of 
their own bodies. You might be able to share some 
anecdotes— for instance, about your own computer 
fears and your teenager's patient tutoring as you 
tried your hand at word processing— or some other 
pertinent example that shows how you face some 
of the same challenges as your students. 

Teach decision-making and problem-solving 
techniques. Adults need the ability to make good 
decisions, set realistic goals, and solve problems in 



order to take ''esponsibility for their own lives and 
learning. The> need to be able to find the help they 
need in ordei to solve the problems they encounter. 

In any new class, the learners will desire varying 
amounts of autonomy. Their ability to make deci- 
sions for themselves will also differ. You will need 
to work with them, starting from their current levels 
of dependence or independence (some learners may 
initially need a good deal of structure, some not), and 
bring them gradually to a point of self-direction and 
self-determination. You can use such techniques as 
the following: 

• Teach the process c: decision making^ 

• Provide opportunities for practicing the 
decision-making process through class activi- 
ties and assignments^ 

• Encourage learners to think critically about 
situations and apply their own values to them 

• Work with individual learners to help them set 
their own learning goals for your program 

• Share examples of problem situations you have 
faced and how you solved them 

• Focus group discussions on experiences in the 
learners' lives that have required problem- 
solving skills and encourage them to share their 
process and solutions with other class members 

• Provide materials in a resource center on goal 
setting, decision making, and problem solving 

The more experience adults have in applying 
problem-solving skills in the classroom, the better 
prepared they will be for self-direction after they 
leave the class. 

Provide for Individual Differences 

There are as many differences among adult 
learners as there are among younger students. Each 
adult learner will have his or her particular needs, 
interests, abilities, experiences, learning styles, 
motivations, physiological characteristics, socio- 
cultural differences, and personality differences. It 
is important that teachers accommodate these dif- 
ferences in students of any age. But it is vital with 
adults, who may be somewhat less flexible than their 
younger counterparts. 

Use a variety of techniques. The key to dealing 
with individual differences is variety. You should use 
a variety of instructional techniques and also, within 
that variety, give the learners choices to encourage 



1. To gam skill in helping students develop decision-making skills, you may 
wish to refer to Module C»8, Direct Stucients fn Applying Problem'SoMng 
Techniques, and Module L-1 1 , Assist Exceptional Students In Developing 
Career Planning Skills. 
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self-directed learning. Instructional techniques 
should be varied in terms of grouping, learning 
modality, study skills required, type of assignment 
given, level of conceptual skills required, and 
teacher-student roles. 

Provide appropriate and varied instructional 
materials. Students' individual differences will call 
for variety in the materials you use for instruction. 
For example, you might include textbooks, reference 
materials, magazine articles, instruction sheets and 
other teacher-made materials, workbooks, pam- 
phlets, programmed instruction materials, computer- 
based materials, and audiovisual materials. 

Whenever possible, it is a good idea to include 
technological resources, such as audiovisual 
media, computer-based programs, and other equip- 
ment. Firsthand experience can help to break down 
the fears some people have about electronic 
gadgetry. In a sense, the experience can help them 
to *'shake hands with the enemy" before they face 
it on the job. 

Giving learners choices in the materials they will 
use and suggesting supplementary readings are 
good techniques to ensure variety. Another excellent 
way of providing variety and choice is to set up a 
classroom resource center containing a wide 
range of materials related to program topics. You 
can continually add new materials, such as news- 
paper and journal articles. The class should be en- 
couraged to use the center freely and to suggest or 
make additions to the collection. 

Materials also need to be appropriate for adtit 
learners. Unfortunately, you're not likely to have lists 
of books appropriate for adult learners, and corn- 
prehension levels are seldom specified in adult texts. 
So you will have to determine whether materials are 
written at an appropriate level. When appropriate 
materials are not available, you will need to develop 
materials or modify those that are available. 




Materials for adults should be clear, written in a 
straightforward manner, and interesting. To some 
extent, this does involve readability, and you need 
to be aware of the level at which the material is writ- 
ten. But you also need to use caution in relying on 
word count, sentence length, or other indicators 
used in traditional readability formulas. 

The ''readability" of a given piece of material may 
have little to do with comprehension and more to do 
with high interest level. For example, a learner might 
be able to read a complicated technical manual that 
interests him or her. Yet the same learner might find 
a simple work of fiction too difficult if its subject is 
not of interest. 

With adult learners, for materials to be readable, 
they must be palatable: 

• Language simplification techniques should be 
used to modify difficult materials 

• Layout and presentation should be visually ap- 
pealing to an adult 

• Writing should be clear— not obscure, wordy, 
or flowery 

• Graphics should be used to help make the text 
easier to read 

However, the "simple" materials that are available 
are often too basic for adults and, as a result, offen- 
sive. To take an extreme example, let's say that you 
have some adult learners reading at about the fourth- 
or fifth-grade level. Yet a book written for a fourth 
or fifth grader would probably be totally inappropriate 
for these adults because of the way it is presented 
and the conceptual level of the content. You would 
need to use materials that are both written at a 
readable level and appealing to adults. 

Relate instruction to learners' experiences. 

Your students will bring a rich background of ex- 
perience to every class you teach. It is important to 
use those experiences as examples in your teaching. 
In a participatory environment, you can easily en- 
courage learners to offer illustrations from their own 
experience that relate to what you are discussing. 

This is true for very important reasons. First, 
research has shown that, while the learning process 
tends to slow down with age, most adults actually 
learn faster and more easily than their teenage 
counterparts when the relationship between new 
content and prior experience is shown. Relating new 
content to an existing frame of reference is an im- 
portant method of helping learners comprehend and 
internalize new material. Second, drawing on per- 
sonal experience helps the learners apply the con- 
cepts to their own situations and thereby meet their 
needs as individuals. 
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Adjust the pace of instruction. Adults will have 
different needs for instructional pacing. Some will 
not keep up if instruction moves along too fast, and 
others may feel that they are wasting valuable time 
if instruction moves too slowly. 

In a competency-based program, self-pacing is 
usually built into the design. In more traditional pro- 
grams, you ohould be aware of learners' needs and 
try to find a good balance. For those who need it, 
you can offer additional help, such as individua! 
review and discussion or use of study guides. For 
those who move quickly, you can enrich the learn- 
ing experience through opportunities for more in- 
depth study and supplementary assignments. 

Accommodate special/exceptional differences. 

Adult learners sometimes have physiological and 
psychological needs related to the aging process 
that can affect their interaction and the ease with 
which they learn. You should be sensitive to these 
needs and make sure the classroom environment 
is comfortable and conducive to learning. For 
example: 

• Be sure the room is comfortable (i.e., adequate 
space; furniture comfortable, adult-sized, and 
comfortably arranged; room temperature 
neither too hot nor too cold; good lightinr: and 
good ventilation). 

• Vary the physical nature of the learning a ;tivi- 
ties so that the learners don't spend an c>ntire 
class se^^sion either sitting, standing, ur physi- 
cally exerting themselves. 

• Create a relaxed atmosphere in which learners 
feel free to move around, voice their needs, ex- 
cuse themselves as necessary, and otherwise 
make themselves comfortable. 

In addition, you should be aware of some learners' 
specific physiological conditions and adjust the 
physical environment and the instructional tech- 
niques accordingly. Examples of such conditions in- 
clude the following: 

• Impaired eyesight 

• Impaired hearing 

• Immobility (e.g., restricted use of hands due to 
arthritis; general discomfort or stiffness) 

• Intolerance of temperature extremes 

• Slower physical responses 

• Need for frequent movement to improva circula- 
tion or reduce cramping 

• Need for frequent bathroom breaks 

• Fatigue from working all day 

For learners with poor vision, you could do the 
following: Write larger and make sure they get a 
clear view of what is going on. Be sure lighting in 



the room is good. Provide as many audio supple- 
ments (e.g., audiotape cassettes) to your instruction 
as possible. If using visual techniques, such as the 
chalkboard, flip chart, or transparencies, don't be too 
quick to move ahead (e.g., erase the board, turn to 
a new sheet of paper, or change transparencies). 
Make sure the learners get handouts of important 
visuals. 

For learners with hearing problems, you could do 
the following: Speak a little louder, more clearly, and 
directly toward the learner. Be sure that distracting 
background noises are kept to a minimum. Use a 
lot of visual aids in your instruction. Encourage 
learners to ask speakers to repeat or talk louder 
when they cannot hear. 

You can't assume, howaver, that adults will always 
make their needs known. Sometimes they will hide 
impairments so you should be alert to signs of spe- 
cial instructional needs (e.g., squinting the eyes, cup- 
ping the ear, turning an ear toward sound). By being 
aware of such signs, you can work individually with 
learners to meet their needs through alternative 
learning activities or other special arrangements. 

You should also be aware of any sociocuitural 
differences that learners may have so that you can 
interpret them correctly, be sensitive to them, and 
if necessary, accommodate them in your instruction. 
For example, in oriental cultures, one beckons with 
the palm down and fingers waving inward; the up- 
turned beckoning finger often used by Americans is 
likely to offend. 

In some cultures, what we consider cheating is 
considered acceptable; one is, in fact, expected to 
"cheat" if it can help one's relatives or friends. This, 
of course, can be a problem when it comes to tradi- 
tional testing situations. Although a person with 
these cultural values should be helped to learn 
American expectations, you as an instructor should 
recognize the source of the problem and not over- 
react to an incident of cheatint,. 

Similarly, some Eastern subcultures are disposed 
to teamwork rather than to working individually. You 
could accommodate this preference through small- 
group learning activities, while at the same time help- 
ing them to understand that, in this culture, individual 
work is or may be expected on some things (such 
as tests). 

You may also need to develop some skill (short 
of English-as-a-Second-Language instruction) in 
working with people who have limited English profi- 
ciency and helping them to develop employment 
skills. This is critical if you work in an area that has 
a large immigrant population, for it is the adult educa- 
tion programs that will be called upon to help foreign- 
born individuals who need to prepare for immediate 
employment. 
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increase Learners' Confidence 

For all the reasons we have discussed— negative 
images of earlier educational experiences, long 
absences from the learning environment, job 
displacement caused by changes in technology, 
midlife crises, and a variety of others— returning 
adults often lack self-esteem and confidence in 
themselves as learners. To gain the most from their 
learning experience in your program and in subse- 
quent learning situations, they will need to increase 
their self-confidence. 

Many of the strategies you will be using for other 
reasons will also help to build confidence. For ex- 
ample, a participatory environment constantly rein- 
forces the idea that what the learner has to say is 
important. Using the learner as a resource person 
gives him or her a chance to put skills to uae and 
be recognized for them. Put another way, nothing 
succeeds like success. Often, finding through ex- 
perience that you're not so bad at something can 
build self-confidence tremendously. 

Relating instruction to learners' prior experiences 
helps to demonstrate how old skills provide a strong 
foundation for new ones. And dealing with learners 
as peers (addressing them as equals, sharing per- 
sonal perspectives) encourages them in developing 
independence and self-direction. In short, the way 
you interact with learners on a daily basis can have 
considerable impact on how they see themselves as 
learners. 

Provide positive reinforcement. Every time you 
give a word of encouragement, an appreciative nod, 
or a high rating on a learner's work, the positive rein- 
forcement you are providing helps to build the learn- 
er's positive self-image. With adults, you should be 
careful not to go overboard with lavish praise, for 
they tend to see through empty ftattery in a minute. 
But immediate, frequent, sincere encouragement on 
a small scale is quite effective and very much 
needed. 

Some instructors reinforce superior work (perhaps 
a paper, a report, or a project) by asking the learner's 
permission to use it as a model with the next class 
offered (not with peers in the same class, which 
might be embarrassing). 

Pix>vide success experiences. Adults who have 
recently returned to the classroom and who do not 
yet have confidence in themselves may need to be 
gradually brought along to a state of believing in 
themselves and being able to take risks. By being 
sensitive to who they are, what they can do now, and 
what they are willing to do now, you can build on 
those strengths. 



Give learners a chance to succeed by starting with 
skills they already hava and then gradually challenge 
them to attempt higher-level skills. For example, if 
a learner is not ready for full participation in a large 
group, you can provide small-group or even one-to- 
one opportunities for self-expression. Then, you can 
expand the size of the group as the individual gains 
confidence. 

Increase Group Cohesion 

A sense of group cohesion is important in creating 
a participatory environment. It makes it easier for 
learners to take part in group decision making and 
other group activities. Efforts aimed at generating 
participation very often will also serve to further ce- 
ment the cohesiveness of the group. There are also 
some specific ways you can encourage the group 
to work together comfortably and with a sense of joint 
purpose. 

Use ice-brealdng tectiniques. At the first session, 
it is often effective to break the ice with activities that 
get dialogue started. This will help adults feel more 
comfortable in the learning environment and partici- 
pate more actively. Framegames can be effective, 
as can interactive activities. For example, you might 
have learners tell about themselves to the person 
next to them. That person then introduces them to 
the class, citing a few notable things about them. 

Assign group projects. Assigning projects or ac- 
tivities that require learners to work together is a 
natural way to generate group cohesion. Group dis- 
cussions, small-group projects, committees, peer 
tutoring and coaching, simulations, role-plays, joint 
community surveys, joint planning of a field trip, and 
many other such team activities can be used to get 
learners working together. 

Use the Nominal Group Teciinique. The 

Nominal Group Technique is a structured decision- 
making strategy designed to generate the greatest 
amount of input on decisions, with the least amount 
of personal conflict within the group. There are four 
main steps in the technique: (1) individuals silently 
list their ideas in writing; (2) group members share 
their ideas in round-robin fashion, and they are 
recorded briefly on a flip chart; (3) each item is briefly 
discussed by the group, to clarify and evaluate; and 
(4) the items are rank-ordered or rated by group vote. 
The steps may be repeated in the same activity. 
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Provide Needed Support Services 

Adult learners bring with them a host of potential 
needs and problems related to their various life roles. 
Often, the very situation that has caused them to 
return to education creates the need. For example, 
a displaced homemaker who needs to develop sale- 
able skills in order to support her family may have 
very little income and need day care. An individual 
who is searching for new career directions may feel 
tremendous anxiety about the unknown future. 

An underemployed worker seeking to upgrade oc- 
cupational skills may not be able to afford transpor- 
tation. A recent immigrant trying to learn new job 
skills may not be proficient in reading or writing the 
English language. An adult in retraining may have 
problems associated with midlife, such as identity 
crisis, a rocky marriage, or teenagers in trouble. 

As an instructor, you may be able to help learners 
when problems arise— through friendship, by link- 
ing them with sources of assistance, by helping them 
learn to solve their own problems, and through 
career counseling. 

Be a friend. One of the things that distinguishes 
you, as an instructor of adults, from other teachers 
is the role of friend and counselor. You are nearer 
in age to your students, and if you are clearly a car- 
ing person, they can i Jiate to you as a friend. 

It has been said that adult instructors need to be 
"skilled friends" to their students. They need to have 
highly developed listening skills. They need to be 
willing to hear a person's concerns and to deal with 
the learner as a whole person— a person with other 
life roles besides that of student. 

As a skilled friend to your students, you may also 
need some basic counseling skills. You do not need 
the skills of a professional counselor, certainly. But 
you need the ability to talk over a problem, one 
human being to another, and to understand. You 
may need to point the person in the right direction 
to get help. 

Sometimes no trained counselor is available and 
a student really needs someone with whom to talk. 
If you have shown yourself to be a warm and caring 
person, you may just be the one the student wants 
to talk to. In these situations, if a student wants to 
talk, you need to be there for him or her. 

Imagine, for example, that an individual sees you 
before class and tells you that his mother had a heart 
attack this week ... or that he may not be able to 
concentrate today because his teenage daughter ran 
away last night ... or that he has heard he is going 
to be laid off ... or whatever. You will need to listen 
v/lth sincere concern. 




However, it is essential that you realize that there 
is a limit to the extent of your involvement. A truly 
skillful friend knows the boundaries— when you can 
help just by lending an ear, and when you need to 
get some qualified help for the individual. There may 
be some policies where you teach that govern what 
you can and can't do in regard to helping individuals 
with nonacademic problems. 

Maintain close linkages with support service 
personnel. Support services are those services pro- 
vided to enable learners to attend class and other- 
wise profit from their education. Referral services 
deal with pressures and problems external to the 
educational experience. You should have a list of 
all ihe support services available in your institution. 
They might include such services as the following: 

Day care 
Transportation 

Financial assistance, credit unions 
Peer support groups (e.g., religious, ethnic, 
foreign, national) 

Help in identifying and compensating for prob- 
lems with vision, hearing, and the like 
Remediation 

English-as-a-Second-Language/Limited English 
Proficiency (ESL/LEP) programs 
Time management counseling 
Stress management counseling 
Employee assistance programs 
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• Personal/social counseling 

• Nutritional counseling 

• Instruction in test-taking skills 

• Career information 

• Placement services 

• Organizational support for employees (e.g., tui- 
tion reimbursement) 

You need to stay in contact with representatives 
of support services such as these so that you have 
ready access when an individual needs assistance. 
Depending on your institution's policies, you may be 
directly responsible for providing certain kinds of 
support to learners who need it. For example, some 
institutions require instructors to telephone individ- 
uals who have missed two classes in a row to find 
out why they aren't coming to class. A few programs 
even require instructors to transport individuals to 
class if needed. 

Refer learners for help. In addition to maintain- 
ing contact with support services, you need to stay 
abreast of assistance groups in your community, 
what kind of assistance they offer, and to whom. 
Most large communities distribute directories of social 
services and other sources of assistance, to which 
you can refer. Sample 1 shows a simple, locally 
developed matrix of available services that an in- 
structor could use to determine some general cate- 
gories of help available from local agencies. 

Encourage independent problem solving. 

There's an old saying, **Feed them, and they'll eat 
for a day. Teach them how to find food, and they'll 
eat for a lifetime." This adage certainly applies to 
the matter of helping people with their problems. 
Adults who are working on becoming independent 
learners also need to become independent problem 
solvers. One of the greatest services you can pro- 
vide a learner is to teach him or her where to look 
for help. 

However, one could just as easily respond to the 
saying with, "Yes, but if they're hungry, you have 
to feed them first. No one can learn on an empty 
stomach." Learners will depend on you, in various 
degrees, for help in actually obtaining help. Just as 
in classroom learning skills, you should be prepared 
to offer as much assistance as is needed to get im- 
mediate help, while at the same time weaning the 
individual to greater self-reliance in seeking out and 
obtaining help. 

Provide career information. As part of your oc- 
cupational instruction, you should be providing in- 
formation on possible careers, career ladders, and 
similar matters. It may also be appropriate to discuss 
such matters as what it means to make a midlife 
career change and how to apply past experience to 
job hunting efforts in a new field. 



At times, you might also need to do a little career 
counseling with a student— perhaps someone who 
doesn't really belong in your class, or someone who 
is concerned about future directions in light of what 
he or she has learned in your course. 2 

Provide a resource center. If you have set up a 
classroom resource center, it will provide a natural 
means of giving learners information on career op- 
portunities, career decision-making processes, 
career change issues, adult training and retraining 
opportunities, adult support group networks, and 
similar topics. 

Learners can help to maintain the resource center 
by bringing in current employment notices, articles, 
and other materials for display and sharing. As new 
items are added to the center, you can draw learn- 
ers' attention to them with a short announcement 
during class and invite thein to browse during breaks 
or after class. 

Be an Advocate for Adult Learners 

As you are modifying the learning environment to 
meet your students' needs— working hard to provide 
adequate variety, inlerest, individualization, and 
support— you may come across situations that are 
beyond your control. The room is hot and there's no 
thermostat. The lighting is poor. The room is at the 
top of three flights of stairs. The furniture is uncom- 
fortable and in poor repair. There's no parking within 
miles of the building. There's a buzz coming from 
the lights that causes half the class to be distracted 
and irritated. 

What do you do? If you're used to being assigned 
poor facilities, you might be tempted to accept it as 
par for the course. But consider this. An uncomfort- 
able environment may or may not be tolerated by 
adults. They are often voluntary participants, and if 
the conditions are bad, you might just end up without 
students. 

Every teacher of adults must learn to be an ad- 
vocate for his or her students— to go to the ad- 
ministrators or the company managers and say, **We 
have a problem. We can't treat people like this!" It 
is your responsibility to inform the administration of 
problems and to work with them on getting the 
necessary changes made. There is, of course, a sec- 
ondary benefit of this course of action. In taking 
charge and standing up for your students' rights, you 
will be modeling desirable adult behavior for your 
students: self-confJent, assertive pursuit of a solu- 
tion to a problem. 



2 To gam skill in providing career information and counseling, you may 
wish to refer to Module F-4. Provide information on Educationat and Career 
Opportunities: and Module L'1 1 , Assist Exceptional Students in Develop- 
ing Career Planning Skills. 
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SAMPLE 1 




Finally, you will need to be an advocate for adult 
learners by encouraging support through internal 
and external linkages. As you market your program, 
you will be establishing linkages not only with the 
internal support services, but with external services, 
such as job services and the department of social 
services. By encouraging their support of your pro- 
gram in general and of your students specifically, 
you will be serving in an advocacy role. You will be 
ensuring the continued support of a program that 
serves the needs of adults and ensuring that your 
students are treated properly by the various 
agencies. 

You may need to take up the cause of one of your 
students with a certain agency to ensure that he or 
she doesn't get lost in the bureaucracy. You may 
need to convince the occupational advisory commit- 
tee that your program desperately needs new equip- 
ment to stay current in the field. You may need to 
secure their help in identifying a local business will- 
ing to give or lend equipment. In these and many 
other ways, you can make your voice heard in sup- 
port of adults and adult education programs. 




/Optional 
Activity 



You may wish to arrange through your resource person to visit a classroom 
or other teaching situation in which a variety of instructional techniques are 
being used with adult learners. During this visit, you could observ/e the tech- 
niques being put into action. You could also see how adults respond to the 
various activities. 
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■ Activity J 



The following case studies describe how instructors modified the learning 
environment for adult learners. Read each case study and then critique in 
writing the instructor's performance. Specifically, you should explain (1) the 
strengths of each instructor's approach, (2) the weaknesses of each instruc- 
tor's approach, and (3) how each instructor should have modified the learn- 
ing environment. 



CASE STUDIES 

Case Study 1: 

"Good evening. My name is Mr. Guyer; I've 
spelled it on the board for you. As you probably 
know, this is the first session of an 11 -week course 
in day-care administration. I'm going to cover a lot 
of material in this course, and I'm sure that you'll 
find it both interesting and challenging. If you work 
hard and keep up with the readings, I'm sure you'll 
do just fine. 

"Before we get started, I'd like to get a few house- 
keeping details out of the way. We'll meet for an hour 
and a half each class, with a break about halfway 
through the class. I noticed as I came down the hall 



that a couple of you smoke, and I imagine you'd feel 
more comfortable if you can smoke during class (I 
know I would!), so I'm going to permit smoking dur- 
ing class activities except when we're working with 
the computers. 

"And speaking of comfort, it's pretty hard for 
everyone to see each other's faces with all of you 
facing front, so let's take a minute to bring the chairs 
around in a circle. Let's see on the class roster here 
. . . who's Bob? and Hank? Great. Will you give me 
a hand with the chairs? Thanks." 
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Case Study 2: 

Annette Stribling was meeting with the office 
management class for the first time. To get things 
started, she passed out 3 x 5 cards and asked them 
to jot down the following information about them- 
selves: 

• Why they are taking the course and what they 
expect to get out of it 

• What their main occupational experiences have 
been 

• Three significant facts about themselves not 
directly related to the course 



Then she had the learners exchange cards with the 
person next to them and conduct three-minute in- 
ier/iews with each other to find out more about the 
person. At the end of that time, each learner was 
asked to introduce the person he or she had inter- 
viewed to the rest of the class and to tell a little about 
them. 

Follov/ing the introductions. Annette collected the 
cards for her own information and passed out the 
course syllabus and read'-^g list. After a short 
description of the goals of the course and the types 
of activities she had planned, Annette assigned the 
first reading and dismissed the class. 



Case Study 3: 

At the fourth class session. Annette Stribling 
began by asking the learners for some feedback. 

"How do you feel the course is going? What do 
you like? What don't you like? Do you have any prob- 
lems with what we're doing that we should \vork out? 
rd like to hear from each oi you in turn, to be sure 
everyone has their say. Dick, how about you going 
first?" 

After Dick's response. Annette called on each 
learner and jotted pros and cons and other key 
points on the board as they were mentioned. Mrs. 
Boland, as usual, wouldn't say anything, but other- 
wise everyorie gave Annette some good ideas. 



A discussion of the list on the board grew out of 
the activity, because it seemed that most of the cons 
had to do with the kinds of learning activities being 
used. The general consensus was that they would 
io have more activities in which they could apply 
what they were learning. 

Annette encouraged them to suggest some learn- 
ing activities, and by the end of the session, they had 
developed a plan for the remainder of the course. 
Annette knew she would have to do some quick 
preparations for the new activities, but she realized 
that it was worth it because the class seemed quite 
enthusiastic ahout the plans. 
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Case Study 4: 



Mike Langle/s class was finishing a group discus- 
sion on job-hunting problems and solutions. He was 
about to go right into an illustrated talk on letters of 
application and follow-up. to be followed by small- 
group work involving practice letter writing and peer 
critique. However, he noticed that Nelson May was 
shifting in his seat a lot and kept bending and 
straightening his right leg. 

So, realizing that tho class had been sitting a long 
time and Nelson's sciatica was probably bothering 
him, Mike decided to change the agenda a little. 



"Well, we came up with a lot of suggestions for 
each oth'^r about finding job leads. If anyon© has 
other problems they would like the group to think 
about, why don't you jot them on a piece of paper 
and give them to me after class, and Til bring them 
up at the next meeting. 

"Now, if you don't mind, I'd like to take an early 
break today, stretch a little, and get some coffee out 
of the machine. Then we'll get together in small 
groups to continue the interview role-plays we began 
last time. When you get back in the room, I'll have 
handouts for you to guide the activity." 
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Compare your written critiques of the instructors' performance with the model 
critiques given below. Your responses need not exactly duplicate the model 
responses; however, you should have covered the same major points. 



MODEL CRITIQUES 

Case Study 1: 

It is admirable that Mr. Guyer is so concerned 
about the comfort of the learners and that he seems 
to recognize the need for their feeling as relaxed as 
possible during class sessions. Rearranging the 
chairs is one gooa way to promote a relaxed envi- 
ronment. 

However, rearranging furniture is not likely to go 
very far in establishing adult-to-adult rapport with the 
learners after the beginning Mr. Guyer has made. 
His actions betray an attitude of not really respect- 
ing the learners as mature individuals. First, there's 
the matter of names: he is Mr. Guyer, but tney are 
Bob and Hank. This differentiation right away puts 
distance between the instructor and the class. And 
to reinforce this distance, he speaks in terms of "1" 
and ''you' —never "we." 

Then there are Mr. Guyer's very first comments, 
about keeping up with the readings and doing just 
fine. These condescending remarks would make 
most adults feel as if Mr. Guyer were really talking 
down to them. 

To make matters worse, he missed a good oppor- 
tunity to create a participatory environment by not 
involving the class in deciding on class management 
procedures. Although he and a couple of others 
might have wanted to smoke, it is just as likely that 
some members of the class would object, and this 
should have been discussed. The same is true of 
breaks. 

On the brighter side, Mr. Guyer is evidently plan- 
ning to use computers in the course, and this should 
be helpful to individuals who have not had a chance 
to become comfortable with them. 



Case Study 2: 

Annette's ice-breaking technique was well 
planned and served several purposes. First, it got 
the class started in a relaxed fashion, with all 
members participating. Undoubtedly, the learners 
left this class recognizing that it was not going to be 
just another series of lectures. (Although we cannot 
tell how the learners responded to the exercise, one 
hopes that Annette was sensitive to individual reac- 
tions and was ready to provide alternative ways of 
participating if necessary.) 

Second, it helped the learners get to know each 
other, which would contribute to group cohesion. 
And third, it provided Annette with information about 
her students that would enable her both to consider 
the design of the course in relation to their needs 
and expectations and to draw upon their experiences 
during the course. 

Unfortunately, Annette did not use the input she 
got about learners' needs and expectations in ad- 
justing the design of the course, nor does it appear 
that she ever meant to. There she was with a 
syllabus and reading list already prepared, the deci- 
sions apparently irrevocable. 

A group discussion would have been a natural 
follow-up to the ice-breaker. It would have encour- 
aged further participation and exploration of the 
learners' and the instructor's experience and in- 
terests. Such a discussion also would have been a 
good time to get their input on course content, in- 
structional activities, readings, and so on. As it is, 
it appears that they have no choices, no say in what 
kind of experiences this course will involve. 
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Case Study 3: 

Annette's effort to monitor learners' satisfaction 
at this class meeting may help compensate for ig- 
noring their input earlier. Perhaps the outcomes of 
the discussions will make her realize the importance 
of inviting learners' suggestions from the very be- 
ginning. 

The ways in which Annette did a number of things 
are commendable. She involved the class in mak- 
ing decisions about the remainder of the course. She 
gave them multiple learning options. She used a 
visual aid to guide the discussion. And she was will- 
ing to do the extra work to make it all happen. Her 
obvious interest in the learners' needs makes her 
insensitivity to Mrs. Boland— and perhaps other 
learners as well— all the more surprising. 

If Mrs. Boland has a history of never speaking in 
class, she obviously is not comfortable with the 
class, and one suspects that something is not be- 
ing done that should be. Annette should be talking 
to her to try to find out what the problem is, not just 
continually accepting her silence. Perhaps positive 
reinforcement, carefully planned success ex- 
periences, or personal encouragement would help 
Mrs. Boland feel more sure of herself. 

If Annette was aware of Mrs. Boland's discomfort 
about speaking up in class, it was insensitive to set 
up the discussion in the way she did, putting each 
learner on the spot. In fact, other learners might also 
have preferred not to participate in this manner. Par- 
ticipation should have been voluntary, and options 
for giving input in other ways should have been 
given, such as small-group discussions, one-to-one 
conferences, and written responses. 



Case Study 4: 

It's hard to find fault with Mike's performance. For 
starters, his rapport-building skills are quite good. 
His tone is relaxod, he's sensitive to the learners' 
needs, he uses "we" to reinforce the common 
ground between instructor and learners, and he 
acknowledges the value of the suggestions the 
learners have given each other. 

Mike also uses a good mix of instructional 
strategies, including group discussion, illustrated 
talk, small-group practice, peer critique, role-play 
with instruction sheets, and undoubtedly many 
others. Further, he gives learners options in the man- 
ner of their participation, as illustrated by his sug- 
gestion that those who have additional suggestions 
should put them in writing. This would be helpful to 
any learners who may not have been comfortable 
talking about their job-hunting problems in the group. 

But the most notable qualities Mike has shown in 
these few minutes are his sensitivity to individual dif- 
ferences and his willingness to be flexible in deal- 
ing with them. He made it his business to know that 
Nelson has problems with his sciatic nerve and that 
prolonged sitting aggravates the condition. He called 
for a break to give Nelson a chance to walk around 
and relieve the discomfort and then substituted an 
activity that would allow him more freedom to move 
around as needed. And he was tactful in ascribing 
the change in agenda to his own needs rather than 
to Nelson's. 

One can assume from this brief episode that Mike 
has a great deal of respect for people's feelings and 
that his attitudes help to make him quite successful 
at working with adults. 



Level of Performance: Your written critiques of the instructors' performance should have covered the same 
major points as the model critiques, if you missed some points or have questions about any additional 
points you made, review the material in the information sheet. Modifying the Learning Environment for Adults, 
pp. 24-35, or check with your resource person if necessary. 
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• Learning Experience III 



FINAL EXPERIENCE 




* For a definition cf "actual teaching situation," see the inside bacl< cover. 
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NOTES 



TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 



Manage the Adult Instructional Process (N-5) 



Name 

Directions: Indicate the level of the teacher's accomplishment by placing 

an X in the appropriate box under the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading. t^<*te 

If, because of special circumstances, a performance component was not ap- 

plicable, or impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A box. Resource Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



>5r 

nt varying the instructional techniques, the instructor: ^ 

1. provided variety in the nature of the learning activities 
offered, including: I — i 

a. grouping I I 

b. learning modality EH 

c. study skills required EH 

d. type of assignment EH 

e. level of conceptual skills required EH 

f. learner and instructor roles EH 

2. offered the learners alternatives from which to choose EH 

In establishing aduit-to-adult rapport, the instructor: i — ■ 

3. was sensitive to the multiple roles of learners I I 

4. avoided talking down to learners EH 

5. created a nontraditional room arrangement EH 

6. shared information about self EH 

7. demonstrated willingness to meet with students outside « — i 
class, as well as in class I I 

in creating a participatory environment, the instructor: 

8. involved learners in decisions about course content and i — i 
management I I 

9. involved learners as Instructional resources EH 

10. monitored learner satisfaction EH 

In facilitating adult independence, the instructor: ■ — i 

11. helped students learn to learn on their own I I 

12. served as a role model of continuing learning EH 

13. taught decision-making and problem-solving techniques EH 

43 "^5 



□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 














In providing lor individua! differences, the instructor: 
14. provided appropriate materials 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


15. provided varied materials 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


16. related instruction to learners* experiences 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


V. adjusted the pace of instruction 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


18. accommodated special/exceptional differences 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


In incres^insf Iparner^' rnnfiripnrp tho inctmrtnr' 

III II IV/I CClOllltJ IC»ClllldO l/UIIIIUCllwC| lllc IllollUUlUla 

19. provided positive reinforcement 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


20. provided success experiences 


1 1 

□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


In increasing group cohesion, the instructor: 

21 . used ice-breaking techniques 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


22. assigned group activities 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


In providing needed support services, the instructor: 

23 pfitpH aQ a frionH 


□ 

1 1 


□ 

1 1 


□ 


n 


fc*T 1 1 laii 1 laii icsj iiiiivayco wiui ouppuil ociviut? pcrsunncl . . . 


□ 

1 1 


n 


n 


n 


25. referred learners for help as needed 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


26. encouraged independent problem solving 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


27. provided career information 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


28. provided a resource center 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


In being an advocate for adult learners, the instructor: 
29. acted upon needed changes in the environment 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


30. encouraged support through internal and external linkages 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



Level of Performance: All items must receive N/A, GOOD, or EXCELLENT responses. If any item receives 
a NONE, POOR, or FAIR response, tt-e instructor and resource person should meet to determine what 
additional activities the instructor needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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ABOUT USING THE NATIONAL CENTER'S 
PBTE MODULES 



Organization 

Each module is designed to help you gain competency in a 
particular skill area considered important to teaching suc- 
cess. A module is made up of a series of learning experi- 
ences, some providing background information, some pro- 
viding practice experiences, and others combining these 
two functions. Completing these experiences should en- 
able you to achieve the temiinal objective in the final 
learning experience. The final experience in each module 
always requires you to demonstrate the sk'll in an actual 
teaching situation when you are an intern, a student teach- 
er, an inservice teacher, or occupational trainer. 

Procedures 

Modules are designed to allow you to indivi. jalize your 
teacher education program. You need to take Oitly those 
modules co"^ring skills t^at you do nol already possess. 
Similarly, you need not complete any learning experience 
within a module if you already have the skill needed to 
complete it. Therefore, before taking any module, you 
should carefully review (1) the introduction, (2) the objec- 
tives listed on p. 4, (3) the overviews preceding each team- 
ing experience, and (4) the final experience. After compar- 
ing your present needs and competencies with the informa- 
tion you have read in these sections, you should be ready to 
make one of the following decisions: 

• That you do .lot have the competencies indicated and 
should complete the entire module 

• That you are competent m one or more of the enabling 
objectives leading to the final learning experience and, 
thus, can omit those leaming experiences 

• That you are already competent in this area and are 
ready to complete the final leaming experience in 
order to "test out" 

• That the module is inappropriate to your needs at this 
time 

When you are ready to complete the final leaming experi- 
ence and have access to an actual teaching situation, 
make the necessary arrangements with your resource per- 
son. If you do not complete the final experience success- 
fully, meet with your resource person and arrange to (1) 
repeat the experience or (2) a mplete (or review) previous 
sections of the module or other related activities suggested 
by your resource person before attempting to repeat the 
final experience. 

Options for recycling are also available in each of the 
leaming experiences preceding the final experience. Any 
time you do not meet the minimum level of performance 
required to meet an objective, you and your resource per- 
son may meet to select activities to help you reach compe- 
tency. This could involve (1 ) completing parts of the module 
previously skipped, (2) repeating activities, (3) reading sup- 
plementary resources or completing additional activities 
suggested by the resource person, (4) designing your own 
leaming experience, or (5) completing some other activity 
suggested by you or your resource person. 



Terminology 

Actual Teaching Situation: A situation in which you are 
actually working with and responsible for teaching sec- 
ondary or po}>tsecoridary vocational students or other oc- 
cupational trainees. An intem, a student teacher, an in- 
service teacher, or other occupational trainer would b'^ 
functioning in an actual teaching situation. If you do not 
have access to an actual teaching situation when you are 
taking the module, you can complete the module up to the 
final leaming experience. You would then complete the 
final leaming experience later (i.e., when you have access 
to cm actual teaching situation). 
Alternate Activity or Feedback: An item that may substi- 
tute for required items that, due to special circumstances, 
you are unable ^o complete. 

Occupational Specialty: A specific area of preparation 
within a vocational service area (e.g., the service area 
Trade and Industrial Education includes occupational spe- 
cialtieb such as automobile mechanics, welding, and elec- 
tricity. 

Optional Activity or Feedback: An item that is not re- 
quired but thav is designed to supplement and enrich the 
required items in a learning experience. 
Resource Person: The person m charge of yc educa- 
tional program (e.g., the professor, instructor, administrator, 
instructional supervisor, cooperating/supervising/class- 
room teacher, or training supervisor who is guiding you in 
completing this module). 

Student: The person who is receiving occupational in- 
struction in a secondaiy, postsecondary, or other training 
program. 

Vocational Service Area: A major vocational field: agri- 
cultural education, business and oflice education, market- 
ing and distributive education, health occupations educa- 
tion, home economics education, industnal arts education, 
technical education, or trade and industrial education. 
You or the Teacher/Instructor: The person who is com- 
pleting the module. 

Levels of Performance for Final Assessment 
N/A: The criterion was not met because it was not appli- 
cable to the situation. 

None: No attempt was made to meet the criterion, al- 
though it was relevant. 

Poor: The teacher is unable to perform this skill or has only 
very limited ability to perform It. 

Fair: The teacher is unable to perform this skill in an ac- 
ceptable manner but has some ability to perform it. 
Good: The teacher is able to perform this skill in an effec- 
tive manner. 

Excellent: The teacher is able to perform this skill .r. a very 
effective manner. 



Titles of the National Center's Performanoe*Based Teacher Education Modules 



Category A: Program Planning, Development, and Evaluation 

A'l Prepare for a Community Survey 

A'2 Conduct a Community Survey 

A'3 Report the Findings of a Community Survey 

A-4 Organize an Occupational Advisory Committee 

A-5 Maintain an Occupational Advisory Committee 

A*6 Develop Program Goals and Objectives 

A>7 Conduct an Occupational Ani> fs\s 

A>8 Develop a Course of Study 

A'9 Develop Long^Range Program Plans 

A-10 Conduct a Student Follow-Up Study 

A-11 Evaluate Your Vocational Program 

Category B: Instructional Planning 

B-1 Determine Needs and Interests of Students 

B-2 Develop Student Performance Objectives 

B-3 Develop a Unit of Instruction 

B-4 Develop a Lesson Plan 

B-5 Select Student Instructional Materials 

B-6 Prepare Teacher*Made Instructional Materials 

Category C: Instructional Execution 

C-1 Direct Field Trips 

C'2 Conduct Group Discussions. Panel Discussions, and Symposiums 

C-3 Employ Brainstorming. Buzz Group, and Question Box Techniques 

C-4 Direct Students in Instructing Other Students 

C-5 Employ S'mulation Techniques 

C-6 Guide Student Study 

C-7 Direct Student Laboratory Experience 

C-8 Direct Students in Applying Problem-Solving Techniques 

C-9 Employ the Project Method 

C-10 Introduce a Lesson 

C-1 1 Summarize a Lesson 

C-1 2 Fi iploy Oral Questioning Techniques 

C'13 Employ Reinforcement Techniques 

C-14 Provide instruction for Slower and More Capable Learnt^rs 

C-1 5 Present an Illustrated Talk 

C>16 Demonstrate a Manipulative Skill 

C-1 7 Demonstrate a Concept or Principle 

C-18 Indrviduatize tnstruct'On 

C-1 9 Employ the Team Teaching Approach 

C-20 Use Subject Matter Exports to Present Information 

C-21 Prepare Bulletin Boards and Exhibits 

C-22 Present Information with Models. Real Objects, and Flannel Boards 

C-23 Present information with Overhead and Opaque Materials 

C-24 Present Informat'on with Filmstnps and Slides 

C-25 Present Information with Films 

C-26 Present Information with Audio Recordings 

C-27 Present Information with Televised and Videotaped Materials 

C'28 E.^iploy Programmed Instruction 

C-29 Present Information with the Chalkboard and Flip Chart 

Category D: Instructional Evaluation 

D-1 Establish Student Performance Cnteria 

D-2 Assess Student Performance Knowledge 

D-3 Assess S'.udent Performance. Attitudes 

D-4 Assess Student Performance Skills 

D-5 Determine Student Grades 

D-6 Evak'ate Your Instructional Effectiveness 

Category E: Instructional Management 

E-1 Project Instructional Resource Needs 

E-2 Manage Your Budg) ng and Reporting Responsibilities 

E-3 Arrange f >r Improvement of Your Vocatto^al Facilities 

E-4 Maintain l Filing System 

E-5 Provide for Student Safety 

E-6 Provide for the First Aid Needs of Students 

E-7 Assist Students tn Developing Sell-Discipline 

E-8 Organize the Vocational Laboratory 

E-9 Manage the Vocations! Laboratory 

E-lO Combat Problems of Student Chemical Use 

Category F: Guidance 

F-1 Gather Student Data Using Formal Data -Col lection Techniques 

F-2 GUher Student Data Through Personal Contacts 

F-3 Use Conferences to Help Meet Student Needs 

F-4 Provide Information on Educational and Career Opportunities 

F-5 Assist Students in Applying for Employment or Further Education 



Category G: School-Community Relations 

G-1 Develop a School-Community Relations Plan for Your Vocational Program 

G-2 Give Presentations to Promote Your Vocational Program 

G-3 Develop Brochures to Promote Your Vocational Program 

G-4 Prepare Displays to Promote Your Vocational Program 

G-5 Prepare News Releases arxJ Articles Concerning Your Vocational Piogram 

G-6 Arrange for Television and Radio Presentations 

Concerning Your Vocational Program 

G'7 Conduct an Open House 

G-8 Work w'th Members of the Communit> 

G-9 Work with State and Local Edjcators 

G-10 Obtain Feedback about Your Vocational Program 
Category H: Vocational Student Organization 

H-1 Develop a Personal Philosophy Concerning 

Vocational Student Organizations 

H-2 Establish a Vocational Student Organization 

H-3 Prepare Vocational Student Organization Members for Leadership Roles 

H 4 Assist Vocational Student Organization Members in Developing and 

Financing a Yearly Program of Activities 

H-5 Supervise Activities of the Vocat'Ciai Student Organization 

H-6 Guide Participation in Vocational Student Organiza'ion Contests 
Category I: Professional Role and Development 

M Keep Up-to-date Professionally 

1-2 Serve Your Teachng Profession 

1-3 Develop an Active Personal Philosophy of Education 

1-4 Sen/e the School and Community 

1-5 Obtain a Suitable Teaching Position 

1-6 Provide Laboratory Experiences for Prospective Teachers 

\'7 Plan the StuJent Teaching Experience 

1-8 Supen/tse Student Teachers 
Category J: Coordination of Cooperative Education 

J-1 Establish Guidelines for Yo-ir Cooperative Vocational Program 

J 2 Manage the Attendance. Tra.^sfers, and Terminations of Co-op Students 

J-3 Enroll Students m Your Co-op Program 

J-4 Secure Training Stations for Your Co^p Program 

J-5 Ptaci) Co-op Students on the Job 

J-6 De^'Ctop the Training Ability of On-the<Jcb Instructors 

J-7 Coordinate On-the-Job instruction 

J-8 Evaluate Co-oo St:jdents' On-the>iob Performance 

J-9 Prepare for Students' Related Instruction 

J-lO Supervise an Employer-Employee Appreciation Event 
Category K: implementing Competency-Based Education (CBE) 

K-1 Prepare Yourself for CBE 

K-2 Organize the Content for a CBE Program 

K-3 Organize Your Class and Lab to Install CBE 

K-4 Provide Instructional Materials for CBE 

K-5 Manage the Daly Routines of Your CB2 Program 

K-6 Guide Your Students Through the CBE Program 
Category L: Serving Students with Special/Exceptional Needs 

<.-l Prepaid Yourself to Sen/e Exceptional Students 

L-2 Identify and Diagnose Exceptional Students 

L-3 Plan Instruction for Exceptional Students 

L-4 Provide Appropriate Instructional Materials for Exceptional Students 

L-5 Modify the Learning Environment for Exceptional Students 

L-6 Promote Peer Acceptance of Exceptional Students 

L-7 Use Instructional Techniques to Meet the Needs of Exceptional Students 

L-8 Improve Your Communication Skills 

L-9 Assess the Progress cf Exceptional Students 

L-iO Counsel Exceptional Students with Personal-Social Problems 

L-11 Assist Exceptional Students m Developing Career Planning Skills 

L-12 Prepare Exceptional Students for Employability 

L-13 Promote Your Vocational Program with Exceptional Students 

Category M: Assisting Students in Improving Thei'' Basic Skills 

M-1 Assist Students in Achieving Basic Reading Skills 

M-2 Assist Students in Deveioping Technical Reading Skills 

M-3 Assist Students in Improving Their Wnting Skills 

M-4 Assist Students m Improving Their Oral Communication Skills 

M-5 Assist Studonts in Improving Their Math Skills 

M*6 Assist Students m Improving Their Survival Skilis 

Category N: Teaching Adults 

N-1 Prepare to Work with Adult Learners 

N-2 Market an Adult Education Progran. 

N-3 Determine Individual Training Needs 

N-4 Plan Instruction for Adults 

N-5 Manage the Adult Instructional Process 

N-6 Evaluate the Performance of Adults 



RELATED PUBLICATIONS 

Student Guide to Using Performance-Based Teacher Education Maiorials 
Resource Person Guide to Using Performance-Based Teacher Education Materials 
Guide to tt 3 Implementation of Performance-Based Teacher Education 

Performance-Based Te.icher Education. The State of the Art, General Education and Vocational Education 
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